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CHAPTER XXVIL 


‘* Come and trip it as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe.” 


‘* Motley’s the only wear.” 


THERE is a hammering on Cecilia’s door. 

“Cissy, are you ready! Are you ready? May I come in? 
How ”—having opened the door without permission—“ are you 
getting on? Howam I looking? Does this thing suit me, after 


all? Oh, Cissy! You—you——’ 

The girl stops short, lost in admiration! Mrs. Gaveston as 
the immortal milkmaid—* Where are you going, my pretty 
maid?”—is a picture not to be outrivalled by any painter on 
earth. 

“ Alas ! too pretty, Cecilia. Where ave you going ?” 

“Come here, Nell. Let me look at you! Sucha Bo-Peep! 
I must say she has done that gown well. I forgive her her 
dunning now. Stand backa bit . .. do .. . Marsham,” 
to the maid, “ isn’t she perfect ?” 

“She is indeed, ’m,” says Marsham, who, in her secret soul 
holds both Nell and her mistress in contempt. Not that she 
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does not regard them with a certain affection, but with such an 
opportunity afforded them of “dressing up”—to go like the 
peasants around them! “A milkmaid! A_ sheep - girl!” 
Glorified representations of those bucolic beings, no doubt, but 
when there was “Queen Elizabeth and Merry Antonette to 
choose from! An’, such a waste of one’s jewels too, and the 
mistress with a whole lot of em. Why, if she—Marsham—were 
going to a party—it wouldn’t be with a pail or a Merry Andrew 
thing like that, with a ribbon on the top of it, ske’d go, but with 
a crown, and——” 

“Look here; we’re awfully late,” says Cecilia, tossing about 
the things on her dressing-table to find something or other. 
“We must hurry. Peter has knocked twice. Do you know, 
Nell, I think fancy balls ever so much cheaper than other ones? 
Look at us now, we don’t want gloves! Such a saving!” 

Her dress has cost thirty pounds, but she is so delightfully 
happy in the idea that she has saved money over this affair, by 
choosing a costume that does not demand gloves, that Nell, 
whose sense of humour is keen, refrains from laughter. 

And, indeed, laughter would have been out of place, for now 
Cecilia has changed her mind again. 

“ After all, Pll take a pair of gloves with me,” decides she. 
“Later on I may be glad of them. I hate dancing without 
gloves, one feels so undressed. Where is my pail? Is that it, 
Marsham? Give it to me. How light. Oh, there’s Peter 
knocking again. Come in, Peter. Come and look atme. How 
am I? How doI look?” 

She runs to him, her face radiant. But a little way from him 
she stops. 

“Oh, Nell, come and look at Peter! Isn’t he perfect! A 
very dream.” 

Indeed Gaveston, as Peter the Hermit, an idea suggested by 
his wife on account of his name, is looking extremely handsome, 
if more aged than he should be. The long flowing robes, the 
white hair, the sternness imparted by the whole costume makes 
him, if idealized, certainly older than he is. 

“ And how do J look, Peter? Good enough to be your wife? 
Though I don’t believe Peter the Hermit had one.” 

“Then he was less lucky than I am.” 

“What a lovely saying.” She has evidently forgotten every- 
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thing, the dull aching at her heart that has troubled her for 
many days—everything. She is standing right in the middle of 
the room—lovely—adorable—the admired of everyone. 

“Do you know,” cries she, putting her milk-pail behind her, 
and giving herself a graceful little draw up, “I think we are all 
beautiful, specially,” with a happy glance at her sister, “ Nell! 
No, Peter! Not so much as a glance! Come,” she catches his 
arm, and pulls him gaily to the door. “Not so much as one. If 
I let you look, it would upset your belief in me.” 

“What's my belief in you?” Gaveston has entered into the 
spirit of her fun. 

“That I am the one glorious creation on earth?” 

“Such conceit!” says Nell, pouting affectedly. After which 
they all go down to the ball-room, ten o’clock having already 
struck, and hours in the country being, as all people know, 
strictly kept. 

Indeed, already people are arriving. Carmens innumerable, a 
Charles the First, a Henry the Eighth, and a Johnny Green. 
Tommy Stout—evidently of the same family as Johnny Green 
—follows at his heels, with a sister who, most erroneously 
believing herself to resemble Marie Stuart, has copied that 
lovely and most unhappy lady very closely. The string of 
pearls in her cap, however, has unfortunately got broken, and 
now the beads are tumbling down her cheeks one by one, giving 
the startling impression that she is weeping copiously. 

Miss Wood, the famous tennis player of a decade since, a 
gaunt, but dauntless being, has come as “Tennis,” and as she 
insists on taking imaginary strokes with her racket whenever she 
moves, she is rather a formidable person. Her sister, who 
couldn’t walk a mile to save her life, and always tells you she is 
dying of dyspepsia, has come as Golf, and quite bristles with 
brassies, mashies and cleeks, and is hung with patent tees and 
balls. The only thing she hasn’t, indeed, is a caddie. She had 
bribed a young nephew to take the part, but at the last moment 
he had developed mumps, and was put to bed. 

Mickey, as an Irish Peasant, is one of the successes of the 
evening—from his old “caubeen,” to his coat all patched and 
torn, to his knee-breeches, that give one the terrifying impres- 
sion that they won’t hold together for another moment, to his 
awful brogues, he is all he ought to be. He is holding his 
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shillelagh in the most improved fashion between his first finger 
and thumb, loosely, gaily, letting it twirl as it will, as if ready at 
any moment to break his neighbour’s skull. 

“Tsn’t Marie Stuart realistic?” says he to Nell, in a whisper, 
as she stands near the stairs. “On her way to the block, of 
course! See how the tears flow down her face. Rather upset- 
ting, I call it. I feel quite queer. Don’t you?” 

“Qh, poor girl!” says Nell, seeing the broken string in Marie 
Stuart’s cap. “I don’t believe she knows.” 

“Your historical knowledge is a disgrace to you,” says Mickey 
sadly. “She was mot a girl. And she certainly knew—con- 
siderably more than she ought to have known.” 

“TI must go and tell her,” says Nell, but Mr. MacNamara 
catches her crook, and holds her fast. 

“Tell her what? That she knows more than——Penelope, 
would you ruin my last chance on earth? She’s got a large 
fortune, and a lot of other things—a house in town, a shooting 
lodge in Scotland, and a squint!” 

“Uncrook me, sir!” says Nell. And then piously, “ Heaven 
send’ you sense.” 

“Don’t say that,” says Mickey imploringly. “I want it to 
send me you!” 

Mrs. Chance has just arrived, looking really charming as “A 
Maid of all Work!” with her sleeves tucked up to her shoulders, 
and her muslin bib and cap. She looks quite as young as the 
youngest girl present—not a day older than Nell, for example. 
This get-up had been a concession to the useful Maria, who 
always keeps her eye on Mrs. Chance’s extravagances, and was 
begun by Bella in a bitter spirit. But really when it was made 
and om, it delighted her so much, that she forgave most of her 
enemies on the spot—even Maria and all her works. 

She is followed almost immediately by Philip Stairs, who looks 
extraordinarily handsome as Don Pedro. The dress suits his 
dark complexion, his dark and earnest eyes—the eyes that are 
now fixed upon his hostess. 

All the suns of India cannot keep his face from whitening as 
he sees her, standing there at the head of the grand old hall, 
her husband—her husband!—beside her. TZhat gown! He 
turns aside abruptly in his way up to her, and pretends to do 
something or other. to his costume, but almost immediately 
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he recovers himself, and goes on to her, his face an impassive 
mask. She receives him sweetly, indifferently, turning from him 
to give her hand to a newly-arrived Turk, who looks as if a 
mouse would frighten him. After him, however—as if to make 
up for his deficiencies—comes Mrs. Cutforth-Boss, and she does 
it nobly. Anyone who could look on Maria as “Cleopatra” 
without quailing, would be an heroic spirit indeed ! 

“She’s too awful for anything,” says Mrs. Wilding, who, as 
“Folly,” is attracting considerable attention, especially from the 
knees down. 

“T feel my hair rising on my head,” says Mickey. “I expect 
the real Cleopatra in a moment—I don’t believe she'll rest in her 
grave after this! And who on earth has she got with her ?” 

“A nephew, I think,” says Mrs. Wilding, in an awed whisper. 
“T heard she was bringing a nephew. What a dreadful boy!” 

And, indeed, the nephew in question leaves a good deal to be 
desired in the way of beauty. He is one of those unhappy 
youths to whom pimples seem to cling! 

“What’s he meant for?” asks Nell, who is standing with them, 
and is lost in wonder at his costume. 

“My dearest child, can there be a question?” says Mickey. 
“Egyptian Plague, of course. Boils and blains, you know. 
It strikes me, Penelope, you don’t read your Bible as often as 
you might, or I shouldn’t have had to explain this to you. So 
clever of Cleopatra to bring him along like this. Keeps up the 
idea, you see. Pure Egyptian arrangement all through— 
Cleopatra and Plague.” 

“T hope he isn’t catching,” says Mrs. Wilding. 

“There’s Sir Stephen,” says Mickey suddenly. 

Wortley, indeed, has just come into¥iew. He has stopped to 
talk to “ The Maid of all Work,” who is beaming her sweetest 
smiles upon him. Nell looks at him curiously. What is his 
costume? Not Mephistopheles, at all events! King John, is it? 

“The widow has designs on him,” says Mickey. “See how 
she blinks. Nell, you ought to keep your eye on your 
guardian,” 

“Rather!” says Mrs. Wilding. “If ‘Mis-Chance’ becomes 
Mrs. Guardian, I don’t envy you, my dear Nell! What a little 
shifting way she has. I can’t endure her, can you?” to Mickey. 

“German silver,” returns that young man, briefly but forcibly. 
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“ Have you heard how Miss McGregor is coming?” asks he © 
presently, when they have discussed a few more of the dresses 
present. 

“No,” simultaneously from both, and then from Mrs. 
Wilding: 

“Venus! I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Wrong. Lemon Peel!” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“It’s always ‘ Nonsense,’ it seems to me, when J speak,” says 
Mr. MacNamara indignantly. “Wait till you see, that’s all. 
Very clever idea on her part, 7 think! Saves such a lot of 
expense. No get-up required. Comes quite simply — Az 
naturel! ye know.” 

“Why, there she is over there,” says Nell quickly, pointing to 
Miss McGregor, who has just come in, dressed very charmingly 
as a ‘grandmother’ of the fifteenth century, and looking, for her, 
admirably well. The powder and rouge have done wonders for 
her sallow complexion, and her naturally fine eyes are shining 
bravely. 

“What dreadful stories you do tell, Mickey! Where's the 
lemon peel now?” 

“In the claret cup, I hope,” says Mr. MacNamara unabashed. 
“TI say, she ought to hurry up and be a grandmother as soon as 
ever she can—the cast seems to suit her.” 

“She is really quite a nice girl,” says Mrs. Wilding, who must 
be talking, “so nice that one hates saying a word against her. 
But one can’t help being sorry that she is so ugly and fat.” 

“That’s saying it anyway,” says Mickey maliciously. “‘ Plump 
and plain ’—do you mean ?” 

Here someone claims Mrs. Wilding for the first quadrille, so 
Mickey is spared annihilation for the moment. There is a 
move towards the ball room. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of the county has just arrived, and 
Cecilia has taken the head of the room with him. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘Sweet peace, where dost thou dwell? I humbly crave, 
Let me once know. 
I sought thee in a secret cave, 
And asked, if peace were there. 
A hollow wind did seem to answer ‘ No! 
Go, seek elsewhere.’ ” 


AND now the first quadrille is over, and the evening well 
begun. 

Stephen Wortley, standing by a window, is looking at Bo-Peep, 
who is dancing with the Irish Peasant. 


‘* And oh ! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day, 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


Her feet—and they are quite conspicuous —are not in the 
least like “little mice” however. They are dainty, slender little 


members and no more. 

Wortley watching them, feels inclined to laugh. What a child 
she is—how gay! What a thorough appreciation of the joys 
of life is hers. How she does delight in this dance with Mickey, 
who, being an Irishman, dances, if not gracefully, at all events, 
delightfully, and with his whole heart. Wortley can see that 
the girl is enjoying herself with him, yet no thought of jealousy 
connected with Mickey enters his head. As he has told himself 
before, it would take a genius to be jealous of Mickey! 

He watches her, smiling faintly. She and MacNamara have 
paused for a moment or two, and the pretty head is uplifted to 
Mickey’s. The latter has evidently said something that amuses 
her, because she laughs a little, and makes the tiniest little move- 
ment, that if accentuated or done by anybody less dainty, would 
have meant a push. Mickey laughs back to her, taking the pretty 
push as a joy. 

Sir Stephen takes a step towards her, then checks himself. 
He had not forgotten that impulsive “Everyone suows I hate 
Sir Stephen,” uttered to MacNamara. He had not forgotten 
either what she said to Mrs. Chance, to Bella, who is looking so 
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uncommonly well to-night, and in that queer get-up too. No 
money, poor woman—no doubt—— 

His thoughts, kindly always, wander to Bella for a moment or 
two, and then come back again. Se had called him “cross” to 
Bella, what a detestable word ! 

It seems to him that he must be doomed to hear things not 
intended for him. Twice he had heard! Once in a life-time is 
surely enough for any man to secretly hear things tending to 
his own overthrow, but his ward had supplied him with two 
occasions. 

This makes him smile, but the smile has very slight hilarity 
in it and fades almost at its birth. It was indeed a cynical 
smile at best, and had no amusement in it whatever. 

“Everyone knows I hate Sir Stephen!” 

Could that charming, laughing face over there hate anyone! 
Pshaw! She couldn’t have meant it. Both calumnies may go 
whatever road they like. 

As for him (he is quite under the spell of her charm now), 
he will go to her, demanda dance, and risk a refusal. He and 
she have scarcely spoken since that last day on the beach when 
he had refused to let her make inroads on her small fortune. 

He moves, and as he does so, with his eyes always on his 
pretty ward at the other end of the room, it so happens that 
she looks up. “Their eyes meet. 

It is quite a journey from here to there, but to Sir Stephen, 
who has suddenly grown a little absent, it seems but a step. 
The result is that he comes heavily in contact with “Cleopatra”, 
and almost bears that august lady to the ground. Mrs. Cutforth- 
Boss is one of those people a little difficult to assuage in times 
of trouble, so that it takes quite a minute or two for Wortley to 
assure her of his regret, and to get on his way again. 

But now he has escaped from Maria’s anathemas, and is steadily 
fighting his way towards her. It so happens that at this 
moment, Mrs. Wilding with her partner, has stopped quite close 
to Nell, and having drawn Mickey into an argument, leaves the 
former virtually alone as Sir Stephen reaches her. 

““Ts it peace?’” asks he, in a low tone and with a half 

‘smile. There is certainly a cry for grace in his whole air, and 
Nell, who had seen him coming, and had been making up 
frightful little speeches for him, pauses. 
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“ What a quotation!” says she at last, plucking at the ribbons 
of her crook, and with her eyes downheld. . “ Have J ever slain 
anyone ?” 

“T leave that to your conscience,” says Sir Stephen lightly. 
His lightness offends her. They are not on such terms as all 
that comes to! 

“T am glad you admit I have one,” returns she pointedly, 
taking another step upon the war-path, and raising her glance 
to his. 

“ What is it you have xot ?” says he, his tone still half jesting. 
But there is a light in his eyes as they meet hers, that slowly 
and, in spite of herself, brings a warm colour to her cheeks. 

“Well,” repeats he presently, “zs it peace ?” 

“ A truce—perhaps,” says she. 

“ Ah, well! Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

“A poor sentiment!” She tilts her chin, and glances at him 
from under long scornful lashes, The little air mutin she has 
assumed, sits sweetly on her. 

“T am poor all through,” says he. “I have fallen out of your 
good graces. But you, who are rich in everything, might show 
some mercy.” 

It is a rather unfortunate remark, and he at once knows it, 
but too late. Her eyes grow cold and distant once again. 

“You forget!” says she. Her tone is very low and distinctly 
antagonistic. “You have been the one ”—slowly—“ to prove to 
me how very far from rich I am.” 

“Miss Prendergast,” says Wortley hurriedly, “ can’t you try to 
forget how we stand towards each other? Do you think I have 
not suffered, too? Can't we leave that one bone of contention 
alone, and be—friends at least? If I were to do the thing you 
want, it would be at the expense of my honour, and I don’t 
think you ought to ask that.” 

“TI ask nothing,” says Nell—but her voice is softer now, and 
her eyes more earnest. 

“That puts me very far away,” says he. “And it sounds 
unforgiving, too, doesn’t it? May I ” he pauses, and 
one of the ribbons on her crook floating his way, he takes 
it, and twines it round his finger. “May I ask you for 
something ?” 

“My opinion as to the suitability of your costume?” Her 
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glance, now, though very brief, is full of gaiety, and -he takes his 
courage in both hands. 

“No. A dance.” 

“Fancy Bo-Peep daring to dance with a king. She would be 
afraid,” says Miss Prendergast. There is distinct coquetry in 
her eyes now, and Sir Stephen feels his cause is won. 

“It is the king who trembles,” says he. “ This next waltz?” 

“ Promised.” 

“The dance after ?” 

“ ee 

“Qh, no, no,” hurriedly. “It is a quadrille. The ninth?” 

“Promised too!” There is a mischievous gleam in her eyes. 

“The one after then ?” desperately. 

“T am afraid there is nothing till the thirteenth! ” 

“The thirteenth!” in a voice of consternation. “ Well, I 
suppose I must be thankful for small mercies.” 

“You call it small ?”—ominously. 

“Oh, no, great,” laughing. And then, “You ave merciless—I 
may have it?” 

“Tf you really want it.” 

“We needn’t go into that, I think.” 

Again their eyes meet, and again she colours faintly. 

“You won’t forget, will you? Where shall I find you?” 

“T leave that to you,” says Nell, at which they both laugh, 
and peace of a sort seems to be restored. 

“Is my costume correct?” asks he presently. Mickey and 
Mrs. Wilding having now entered on a violent argument. 

“Tt looks quite right, I think,” taking him literally. 

“Does it suit my character, I mean?” 

“ Ah! your character! What should I know of that?” 

“You told me once you had an idea or two about it. You 
even suggested that you knew what I ought to wear. I thought 
over Mephistopheles, but came to the conclusion that the cruel 
guardian suited me better. You agree with me?” 

“Perfectly! I had thought of you as Richard the Third, 
however, rather than John.” 

“T considered that too,” unmoved. “But I came to the 
conclusion that a hump is inartistic. And I was too tall for the 
part. I tried to make out a costume that would represent the 
wicked uncle, who made away with the ‘ Babes in the Wood, 
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but I couldn’t make it realistic enough. And on the whole, I 
really think King John’s conduct towards his nephew leaves 
little to be desired in the way of brutality. He was as bad a 
guardian as one could think of. I felt sure,” regarding her 
calmly, “I was choosing a character you would think entirely 
suitable—that you would entirely approve of—for me /” 

Here Mickey, having been worsted by Mrs. Wilding with 
great slaughter, turns back to Nell, and leads her away. There 
is only a moment for her to look at Wortley. She makes no 
attempt to answer or refute his accusation, but there is some- 
thing that is a mingling of anger and reproach in her eyes. 

“T’ve worn that threadbare!” says Wortley to himself. “I 
may have gone even a little too far. It was ungenerous, but 
impossible to resist.” 

He watches her as she waltzes lightly down the room. At the 
other end she stops, and so does the music a moment later. It 
is hardly over, however, before someone has come to claim her 
for the next. 

It is Alec Grant. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘* T love my lady’s eyes 
Above the beauties rare, 
She most is wont to prize 
Above her sunny hair, 
And all that face to face 
Her glass repeats of grace.” 


“AT last!” says Grant delightedly. He is looking extremely 
handsome as Louis the Fourteenth—considerably better worth 
looking at indeed than that superb monarch ever was. “ How 
you have been dancing! And always so happily too—always” 
—reproachfully—“ looking as if you were so thoroughly enjoying 
yourself.” 

“ Well, so I was.” 

“Even with that notorious butterfly MacNamara you 
seemed . 

“Well, why shouldn’t I? I’m always happy with Mickey, 
He is, perhaps, the one man I know who doesn’t worry me.” 

“TI do then?” 
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“Ah! There! That’s horrid of you,” with a little shake of 
her head. “I only meant that Mickey is such an old friend——” 

“Whom you met for the first time three months ago!” 

“ That’s horrider, as Alice would have said if she had known 
you. And really, I think your home ought to be in Wonderland, 
you expect so much.” 

“ Not so much—only—a kind thought now and then.” 

“TI don’t think I ever give you an unkind one,” says Nell sweetly. 
It is rather mistaken kindness. Grant’s face flushes with delight. 

“If you give me one at all—evey—kind or unkind—it is 
more than I deserve. Of course, I shouldn’t have spoken to you 
like that—but your calling MacNamara a friend—in that 
tone. a 

Miss Prendergast laughs. 

“I’m sure I’d call him that in any tone,” says she. “ He’s 
delightful—I may as well at once make you a confession ! ” 

She bends towards him, her mischievous eyes sparkling. 

“ Shall I?” says she, as if it doubting her wisdom. 

“Go on,” says Grant, paling. 

What is she going to say—that she is engaged to that ass, 
MacNamara? 

“Well, then, I Jove Mickey!” 

She laughs out loud, and draws back—laughing always. She 
has clenched her little teeth upon her under lip, and is regarding 
Grant with the naughtiest expression. That she has wilfully 
been making fun of him is beyond doubt. But beyond doubt 
too is the fact that Grant is too much in love with her to be 
angry with her. 

“TI can’t bear you to say that, even in jest,” says he. “To be 
in love with anyone—but you are not!” 

“No? So sure?” 

The little coquette trifles with a ring upon her finger, and 
finally gives him a glance. 

“Yes. I am sure!” says he sadly. 

“What an air!” says she, pouting. “And you are making 
me lose this lovely waltz too! Come, come, come/” She holds 
out her hands to him, and soon they are mingled with the other 
dancers again, stopping at last near an open window. 

“Come out,” says Grant impulsively. “It is a heavenly night, 
and the gardens are a dream in themselves.” 
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Stepping lightly down the balcony steps, they presently find 
themselves in a cool realm of delight. Inside, the heat was 
almost intolerable, in spite of the open windows, but here there 
is no need to open any windows, for all the world of air is free 
and the night is holding a high festival. 

Out here, in this cool sweet dark, one dreams of nothing but 
rest and stillness. Far away, down there—far down behind the 
darkened hills, the sound of the sea may be heard, murmuring 
—crying always—as the sea will, as if for its loved and lost. 
But here there is no complaining, and only silence—a splendid 
silence that goes to one’s very heart. 

Up, over-head, the moon stands out in a glorious sky—pale, 
azure, unblemished, with just one star low down upon the 
horizon, as if to keep it company. 

Nell and Grant have come to a tiny summer-house, that 
leaves the lovely vault of heaven clear. Both area little touched 
by the night’s loveliness. 

“T wish——” says Grant, suddenly. 

He hesitates, and looks at the pretty creature near him. So 
near, yet so very far! He pauses. 

“You wish?” says Nell, so gently, so kindly, that he takes 
heart of grace. 

“T asked you the other day to let me call you by some name 
that all the world does not know.” 

“That is so difficult,” says she. She lifts her face as if 
pondering on the great subject. “I have only one name, after all.” 

“Yes, but—your full name is Penelope.” 

“ Horrid, isn’t it?” says Nell. “The family suppresses the 
nasty fact as well as it can. I wonder,” innocently, “how you 
heard of it ?” 

“You know you told me,” says he reproachfully. “Everyone 
calls you Nell, but I—you remember I asked you to let me call 
you Pen. But you did not seem to care for that name. And, 
indeed, it sounds a little stiff. But——” He grows silent as if 
making up his mind to a great enterprise. “Penny,” says he 
suddenly. 

“Penny!” she lifts her charming brows as if failing to under- 
stand. “Is it a bet,’ asks she, “on our thoughts ?—a penny 
for our priceless thoughts—how rude—we’re better than that, 
aren’t we ?” 
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“You know I did not mean that. But if I might e 

“Qh, just consider,” says Nell impatiently, but giving in to his 
persistence, “to be called a Penny. No, I could not submit to 
that. I have fought against it as long as I can remember any- 
thing. I believe, even in my cradle, I made a protest. Anyway, 
I’m not going to submit to be looked upon as a coin by anyone. 
And. such a poor one too! But that doesn’t matter—the 
poverty, I mean. It is the fact of being a coin, I resent. Why, 
I might prove false at any moment——” 

Again she gives him a little glance from under her lids—a 
provoking, delightful glance that undoes him quite, and helps 
her to another five minutes of perfect enjoyment. 

“How would the possessor of me feel when he was dragged 
up to judgment on my account ?” asks she. “Why, he——” 

She would have gone on, but Grant breaks in almost 
violently : 

“If the possessor were me,” says he, “I should count it great 
glory to go to prison, to be exiled, or—to die for you!” 

There is so much passion in his tone that for a moment Miss 
’ Prendergast remains silent, then she looks at him. 

“You haven’t an ounce of sense!” says she; she looks quite 
angry. She shrugs her shoulders, and otherwise treats him with 
contempt. 

It is a contempt, however, that lasts barely a moment. All 
at once she turns to him—on her lips a perfect smile. 

“Don’t die!” says she. “I like my friends alive !” 

“ If you won’t have Penny, I may call you Pen, at all events,” 
says the young man persistently. 

“Oh, why not?” says the girl, with a second faint touch of 
impatience. “If it makes you happier to call me Pen, by all 
means, doso. . . . Or—or—anything else you like!” 

Her manner is so subdued that he hardly recognises the fact 
that she is annoyed with him, yet beyond doubt, she zs annoyed. 
For the first time it has dawned upon her that he is in love 
with her. How ¢ivesome men are! She rises slowly to her 
feet ; to get back to the house is the best thing to be done now. 

“Stay a little while.” Grant has risen too. “The night is 
lovely, and r 

“It is not more lovely than any other night,” interrupts’ she 
slowly—and then all once it comes to her that he bores her 
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sometimes—not always, but sometimes! At this moment, at all 
events, she does not feel in harmony with him. 

“To me far more lovely—because you are here!” says Grant ; 
his manner is perhaps a trifle perfervid, but there is honest 
meaning in it, for all that. Miss Prendergast begins to feel a 
little sorry that she has granted him that permission about call- 
ing her by her Christian name. It is too late now, however, to 
rescind it—it would look so queer—it would make so much of it! 

“T understand your delicate allusion,” says she laughing, and 
making a determined effort to keep him in commonplace lines. 
“But for all that come in. I have promised the next to Philip 
Stairs, and he dances so beautifully. I would not miss it for the 
world.” 

This ought to be a damper, but Grant is beyond being 
offended. That she would rather go in to dance with Stairs than 
sit out here with him in this glorious moonlight seems quite 
fitand proper. He isso desperately in love that he has sunk 
his own personality out of sight altogether, and it takes a great 
deal of love to make a man do that. There is only one point in 
view with him now, and that is to make sure that, though not 
in love with him, she is not in love with anyone else either. 
And Stairs—Bella has told him a good deal about Stairs’ attach- 
ment to Cecilia! Still, there is no knowing—— He rises and 
goes with her to the house. 

“ Stairs seems a capital fellow,” says he, in what he fondly, but 
most erroneously, believes to be the most admiring tone in the 
world. 

“ A trifle gloomy, don’t you think ?” says Nell, which speech 
sends him up to the seventh Heaven. 

“Well, a little perhaps. But I like Stairs—I do really.” He 
feels “really” as if he loved Stairs at this moment. “And he 
is hardly gloomier than a lot of other fellows—Wortley, for 
example.” There is again the air of the “anxious enquirer” 
about him. 

“Ts Sir Stephen gloomy? I don’t know, I’m sure. I know 
very little about him.” 

There is a suggestion in her tone to the effect that she never 
desires to know more about him, and again Grant’s heart rejoices. 
If her heart is quite free, as Bella always says it is, there may 
be a chance for him. What a clever old girl Bella is! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


‘*T dreamed it would be nameless bliss, 
As I loved, loved to be ; 
And to this object did I press 
As blind, as eagerly.” 


AS they enter the ball-room, the dance has just come to an end. 
Cecilia has been dancing it with Stairs, and is now standing 
near the window as Nell steps through it—such an idealized 
Cecilia. Nell looks at her sister with a fresh current of interest. 
How beautiful she is! Was she as beautiful as that yesterday ? 

“There you are, Nell,” cries she gaily. “ Isn't it going off well? 
Isn’t it the dzggest success? Philip says it really is. Oh!” 
with a little satisfied sigh, “I don’t know when I felt so 
happy!” 

For a second Nell feels a reply difficult, then she smiles. 

.“Philip ought to be flattered; his opinion seems to be of 

great weight.” 


“Yes, doesn’t it?” says Stairs laughing. “Iam afraid Mrs. 
Gaveston gauges it too highly.” 

“Oh, no. I am sure not,” says Nell, a little gravely, a little 
vaguely perhaps. A cold clutch of fear has caught her heart ; 
she had felt it before—once before—but now, as then, she had 
not understood it. 


“The next is ours, I think,” says Stairs quietly. Perhaps he 
wanted to break that train of thought in her young mind. 

“Yes,” her reply is quite distant. She would probably have 
trifled with it on another occasion—as all women hate to think 
they give asingle thought to their obligations, or appointments 
(especially appointments), where the other sex is concerned. 

At this moment the strains of “Espana” begin to ring 
through the room, and Stairs, after a hurried word to Cecilia, 
comes to Nell’s side. The girl, with this new terror awake in 
her heart, cannot but tell herself that there is reluctance in his 
coming—carefully concealed, of course, most tenderly hidden, 
but there had been the backward glance to Cecilia’s dainty 
figure—and—Nell saw this, too, and whitened—a glance from 
Cecilia to him! The prettiest, sweetest glance, with only happy 
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camaraderie in it. No more—no more—but the poor child 
looking on—bewildered—searching for a meaning to this fear 
of hers, and not knowing that she is searching, feels a little 
frightened. 

In five minutes it is all forgotten. She is dancing with the 
man who is considered the best dancer in the room, and for a 
girl in her first season, that covers a multitude of sins. When 
her dance with Stairs comes to an end, she feels at peace, not 
only with all the world, but with him. 

“OF course,” as she told herself, “it had all been a silly little 
sort of a nightmare!” 

After this the night runs swiftly, and she is almost startled to 
find the thirteenth dance has come, and Wortley with it. 

“It has taken me all my time,” says he. 

This enigmatical speech naturally surprises her. 

“What has?” 

“The finding of you! You remember you said you would 
leave that to me!” 

“If you expect me to remember everything that I say ”— 
laughing—‘* you will find yourself mistaken. However, if in a 
lucid moment I did say I would leave it to you, you must con- 
fess I was not wanting in intellect. You 4ave found me.” 

“Perhaps you regret your choice of a detective? ” 

“T’ll tell you that—” she gives him a little quick smile—* when 
we have danced from here to there,” she indicates a point. 
Wortley passes his arm round her waist, and when they have 
waltzed from “here to there,” stops short. 

“Well?” says he. 

“TI am not sorry,” says she, breathing quickly, delightedly. 
After all Philip Stairs, of whose dancing one has heard so much, 
does not dance half as well as Sir Stephen. 

“Are you tired?” asks he. This is a charming speech; it 
shows that he wants to dance again—that he likes her dancing. 

“No. No!” and again she is in his arms; and again they 
have waltzed down the room and back again, stopping close 
to the conservatory door. 

There they pause—laughing . . . drawing their breath a 
little quickly. 

“T always thought it,” says Wortley. “ Now I know it.” 

“Know what?” 

16 
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“ That you are a fairy.” 

“Indeed, I am not.” 

“ Nothing earthly ever danced so lightly.” 

“ Before you should have added.” 

At this quip they laughed again. 

“Isn't it delicious?” says Nell, alluding to the music. “And 
we are wasting it.” 

“No—you must rest a little while,” says he, and taking her 
hand lightly he draws it within his arm, and carries her off to 
the conservatory. 

In here it is deliciously cool. The lamps are covered with 
soft yellow shades, and all round, the stands are filled with 
magnificent blossoms. It is a large, oblong shaped room, and 
the door leading into the gardens being open, a soft gust of 
wind every now and then rushes in, keeping the temperature 
comparatively cold, even on this sultry summer night. Through 
this open door comes too, a glimpse of the sky outside, 
bespangled with its glowing fires, and with the 


‘* Gilded sickle of the new made moon,” 


calmly shining on its breast. 

The central stand is filled with roses—creamy, red, yellow, 
and palest pink roses—there are roses everywhere. And beyond 
this great bank of living beauty is a recess, with low chairs here 
and there, and beyond that again, a tall and glorious row of 
lilies, white and still as death. 


‘** T love the lily as the first of flowers 
Whose stately stalk so straight up is and stay, 
In whom th’lave ay lowly louts and cowers 
As bound so brave a beauty to obey.” 


At their feet as doing lowly homage, are grouped some tender 
fragile ferns. 

“How exquisitely arranged,” says Nell. She has drawn her 
hand from Wortley’s arm, and is moving about, looking at, and 
thrusting her dear little nose into, the flowers. “ After all I like 
the roses best,” says she; “the lilies are very grand, but the 
roses smell much sweeter. Do you know the perfume of lilies 
always makes me feel a little—a very little—faint ? ” 

“Come over here then,” says Stephen, drawing her away 
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from the lilies towards a little corner where a cosy seat is 
arranged behind two huge flowering myrtles. 

“T’ve a crow to pluck with you,” says he, when he has pulled 
up the cushion behind her back. 

“With me? You?” 

“Oh! yes! I daresay you thought you had it all your own 
way,’ says he. “But / have something to complain of too.” 
He clasps his hands behind his head and regards her with a 
malicious expression. “I never said bad things about you, 
anyway.” 

“What have I done now?” asks Nell. She laughs a little 
and blushes more. What has he heard? She is conscious of 
having said a very considerable number of bad things to a very 
considerable number of people about him of late. Whick of 
them has given her away? Judging from the side lights it 
would probably be Mrs. Chance. “Of course,” with a ‘swift 
glance at him from under her lids, a glance that is a veritable 
“thing of beauty,” “A poor ward is always in fault with a 
guardian.” 

“That’s mean!” says Wortley. “That’s a distinct cry for 
mercy. But I shan’t grant it, the crime is too deep for pardon. 

What did you mean by calling me cross ?” 

“Cross! Oh! if that’s all,” says she reviving. “And I don’t 
believe I did either—though,” emphatically, “I might, and with 
cause.” 

“Oh! Miss Prendergast. Cause! And you may not 
remember, but most assuredly you did /” 

“Who says so? Of course you won't tell me ¢#at. But I am 
sure, Sir Stephen, you are clever enough to know that it is our 
dearest friends who are always so very glad to tell us the 
disagreeable things that our other friends have said about us, 
behind our backs, and with . . . considerable additions!” 

“I don’t think we must blame our friends. No one told me.” 

“Then you must have been listening! Oh! fie!” cries she. 

Wortley laughs. 

“You admit it then?” says he. 

“No. No, I don’t. But you admit something worse.” 

“TI don’t indeed. I wasn’t listening. But I heard all the 
same.” 

“T remember now,” says Nell quickly. “I was talking to 

16* 
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Mrs. Chance, and she always—she—well, she,” with a little 
movement of her arm, “puts me ou¢, don’t you know? And 
she was saying something about you, laudatory, and—well—I 
wanted to contradict her, and I did, with a vengeance. 
Evidently,” she pauses and laughs at him, “a vengeance that 
is falling now.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to do much in the way of crushing you, in 
spite of its fall,” says he. “And so the fact that Mrs. Chance 
said something in my favour, was sufficient to make you——” 

“Oh, no, no. You mustn’t look at it like that. And even if 
I did say it, is it so very bad ?” 

“Bad enough! I suppose,” copying her former tone, “you are 
clever enough to know that no one likes to be considered a 
bear!” 

“Oh! I certainly never called you that. You,” looking up at 
him with the most adorably regretful look in her face, “know 
I didn’t—even Mrs. Chance couldn’t make you think ¢hat. 
You . . . believe me?” 

“Of course!” Wortley has risen to his feet, and is looking 
down ather. She is ten times lovelier than ever he had known 


her, with this quick earnest expression in her eyes. “I believe 
you in everything.” 

“And so far as recriminations go,” says the girl, “I have a 
great deal on my side—a great deal to say to you.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘* Comfort is none, but in you, lady dear.’? 


“HAVE you?” says Wortley. “If so, I had better sit down 
again. So much matter will require so much rest. I told you, 
you were tired a while ago! But the fatigue you felt then is, I 
am sure, nothing to the fatigue that will ensue on this argument.” 

“To make light of things is not to gain a point,” says she. 
“You tell me I have been—well—unkind to you. But there 
have been moments when you have——” 

“Been unkind to you! Where did those moments come in ?” 
He pauses, and looks at her as if demanding an explanation. 

“ J remember, if you don’t,” says she, and then grows silent. 
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He looks at her. All the happy camaraderie that marked 
the beginning of their dance is now lost—gone. 

“T remember that day at Lady Hopkins’ tournament, when 
she told you to give me the prize.” 

“Well?” 

*“‘ And you refused to do it. That was almost an insult,” says 
the girl, colouring faintly. “You drew back. I saw you—you 
let Mr. Grant come forward and take your place.” 

“Was there no reason for my doing that ?” 

“Reason! What do you mean?” 

“As your guardian,” smiling involuntarily and a little 
uncertainly, “I surely may make certain enquiries. Grant, it 
seemed to me, was—shall we take a sporting phrase ?—first 
favourite with you. As for me, as you yourself once told me, 
I am less than nothing to you.” 

“T know nothing of sporting phrases,” says she coldly. “ And 
as for Mr. Grant, he is as little to me as I am to him!” 

“Ts that the truth?” asks Wortley. He is looking straight into 
her eyes. “You mean that?” 

“Certainly I mean it!” She frowns slightly. “What a silly 
subject,” says she. 

“Grant?” 

At this the ice gives way a little, and she laughs involuntarily. 

“ At all events let us change it.” She pauses, then looks at 
him. “This dress,” says she, “is it becoming? Cissy says it 
is—but she’d say anything. Do——” she hesitates a moment, 
“Do you think I look—well—awzce in it?” 

“ No,” says Wortley promply. 

“Oh!” says she. She struggles with her dignity for a minute, 
then casts it behind her, and turns upon him—with wrath in her 
eyes. 

“No wonder I hate you,” says she. 

“To me it is the greatest wonder in the world why you do 
hate me,” says Wortley. “The wonder increases when——” He 
pauses and tries to catch her eye, but fails. “When I have just 
told you that ‘nice’ is not a word that could describe you.” 

There is a little silence. Presently she lifts her eyes—there is 
animosity in them still. 

“Ts nasty the word then?” 

“The last word in the world. Shall I tell you the right one? 
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No? I shall, however.” He laughs. “It is miserably wanting 
after all,” says he. “But here it is—Perfection.” 

“Wanting! It is far too good,” says she. She laughs back at 
him over her fan. “Fancy your calling me perfection! I never 
thought it would come to that. I always thought of you as——” 

“As what ?” 

“Well——”_ She hesitates, and then decides on playing with 
the question. “For one thing, I thought you would be a great 
deal older than you are.” 

“I can return that compliment! I thought you would have 
been ‘a woman grown’ at least.” 

“Well, so I am.” 

“Tut—who’d believe you? What zs your age, I wonder? 
Thirteen ?” 

Miss Prendergast makes a little indignant gesture. 

“Why not say three, at once?” She lifts the shoulder of 
scorn against him, but she laughs at him over it, which equalizes 
matters. 

Here some people come towards their flowering barricade, 
and amongst them Wortley notices Bella Chance; he notices 
also that her eyes are on Nell, and that there is something 
malignant in them. 

And now Grant turns round the corner by the little retreat 
and comes straight up to Nell. 

“Our dance.” There is great joy and delight in his voice, and 
beyond all a proprietary tone that goes to Wortley’s soul. 

He looks quickly at Nell. 

“You will give me another,” says he in a low tone. 

“Yes.” 

The answer is calm, kindly—nothing more. 

And now she is gone, disappearing through the door beyond— 
a little fairy of a thing with nothing to be seen of her, save the 
back of her charming head, and the top of her crook, as it touches 
the door of the conservatory, going by. 

* * * * * * * 

“I don’t believe you have had any supper,” says Grant, the 
moment he has got her out of hearing. 

“ No, but a 

“Well, I do think Wortley might have seen to that ”—wrath- 
fully. 
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“TI suppose he thought I had had some.” 

“Oh, suppose !”—contemptuously. “Come along now, at all 
events, and have a bit of chicken or something. I suggest 
soup x 

“Qh, no! chicken.” 

“ And jelly—and a meringue—and——’” 

“T don’t think it would be wise to quite clear the table,” says 
she reproachfully, “do you?” 

“You are too conscientious! We'll try to leave the others 
something, however, as you wish it.” 

Finding a little table unoccupied, he makes her sit down, and 
goes about as a lover should, seeking what best and daintiest 
food he can get her. 

Mickey at a distance watches them with admiration in his 
eyes. 

“ Now that’s what I call a veal ‘ follower,” says he to Mrs. 
Wilding, to whose excessively short skirts he has attached 
himself during the past two hours. “There’s always something 
in the man who wants to feed up his girl.” 

“Then I think it’s a most extraordinary thing that you won't 
get me something to eat,” returns she mildly. 

Grant has at last got something very nearly good enough for 
Nell’s supper, and has now seated himself beside her, with 
his own plate also liberally supplied with the “nearly good 
enough.” It seems almost too happy a thing to be having 
supper with her—here—to all intents and purposes alone—with 
their backs to the room, and nothing before them but the wall 
and a simpering idiot of an ancestor by Holbein to look at 
them, and hear them. 

“T think this has been the jolliest dance I have ever been at,” 
says he presently. 

“That must be saying a good deal,” says Nell, who in spite 
of her seeming indifference a while ago, is getting through her 
mayonnaise in very active style. “You have been to a great 
many in India, and at home, too, of course.” 

“JT feel as if I had never been at one before.” 

“That’s just what J feel,” says Nell, giving him a languishing 
glance. 

“Do you? Do you veally, Pen?” He has forgotten his 
supper now, which is saying a good deal, and is gazing at her 
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with passionate hope in his eyes. Miss Prendergast gives him a 
second little glance that now, alas! has only laughter in it. 

“Why shouldn’t I ?” says she, “it zs my first !” 

“Oh, I say! That was very cruel of you,” says Grant, flushing 
and frowning, but feeling if possible a little more in love with 
her than ever. And indeed, as she, still gazing at him mischiev- 
ously, laughs softly, but gaily—he laughs too. 

Neither of them had known that Bella with Sir Stephen had 
just passed behind them. 

“ How they are enjoying themselves,” says Bella in a whisper 
to Sir Stephen. “I really, really think she is in love with him. 
I expect it has been all settled this evening. Did you hear him 
call her ‘ Pen’ just as we passed ?” 

“No!” Wortley feels his colour change. And then all at once 
hope springs up fresh and strong again. “Pen! why, that is not 
her name! It is Nell-—Nell!” 

He dwells upon the name as if lingering longingly over it, and 
Bella’s voice takes a sharper tone. 

. “Penelope is her real name,” says she, “ if anything about her 
or her sister caz be called real. And undoubtedly he addressed 
her as Pen just now.” 

“Shall I get you an ice?” asks Wortley in the most in- 
different tone in the world, and Mrs. Cutforth-Boss calling 
to her to come to her at the same moment—(Maria disapproves 
of her “silly attempts at throwing herself at Stephen,” as she 
expresses it)—Bella has to go to her—uttering curses not loud, 
but deep, beneath her breath. 

Wortley thus mercifully released, pours himself out a glass of 
champagne. His face is as imperturbable as usual, but at soul 
he is bitter. Her very last words to him had been—or nearly her 
last—that Grant was as littleto heras . . . he was. And 
yet now—— 

He involuntarily glances over his shoulder to the little table, 
where he had just seen her sitting with Grant, laughing, whis- 
pering gaily, looking as if no situation on earth could suit her 
better. And Bella had heard him call her by her Christian 
name. I wonder how she would look if Ae called her by her 
Christian name! And “Pen” too, quitea secret sort of name. 
To the world, Nell. To Grant alone, Pen. 

Pshaw! how mad he had been to trust her in any way. She 
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is evidently deceitful to the heart’s core! Untrustworthy all 
through. And yet, Bella—Bella alone had heard that word, 
Pen. And Bella . . . some secret instinct warns Wortley 
that Bella at a pinch could lie—freely and well ! 

There is a little universal movement in the supper-room now. 
Some people have risen, others are coming in. Mr. Wilding, a 
tall, somewhat distinguished-looking young man, seeing an 
opportunity, has dragged his wife into a corner. 

“For goodness sake, pull down your skirt a bit,” says he. 

“T can’t; it won’t come down. I got the Henniker girl to 
give it a pull, and it nearly came off. I told her to stop. I 
thought /a/f a skirt was better than no covering—don’t you ?” 

“Don’t ask me. There's so little of it, that I can’t see it.” 

“What nonsense. Why, it’s the very same frock I wore at 
the Derwents last year. Just after we were married, and you 
didn’t say a word then!” 

“You must have gvown !” says he dismally. At which she 
roars with laughter, and he, after a struggle, joins her. They 
are always the best of friends a fond, and quite devoted lovers, 
these two queer people. 

Nell, who has been claimed by a very resplendent Louis 
Quinze for the next dance, is passing by Sir Stephen, who, to say 
the least of it, is looking gloomy. 

“Who do you want to murder now ?” asks she gaily, turning 
her charming face up to his, and delaying a little, to the annoy- 
ance of her partner, who has been for one long hour waiting for 
this dance. “ What ails your majesty? On what”—saucily— 
“is your highness brooding ?” 

Wortley looks down at her, at the little face, the brilliant 
smile. 

“You!” returns he roughly, abominably, and turns away. 

Miss Prendergast’s face loses a little of its joy. 

“Tsay, who’s that?” asks her partner. “What a wet blanket 
sort of chap. Your”—he is a very experienced young man— 
“brother perhaps?” 

“No. My guardian!” 

“Ah! They’re always brutes!” says her partner. “Don’t 
give him an inch; fight him all you know. Guardians are the 
—well, they ave! He looked ”—gaily—“ when you asked him 
that question about murder, as if he’d like to murder you /” 
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Meantime Wortley has turned back, and gone up the supper- 
room again, to find himself presently near to Mickey, who is 
being very closely questioned by Grant as to who is the gay 
spark from the barracks who has just led away the only girl in 
the world ! 

Mr. MacNamara is making him as wretched as he possibly 
can. The man from the barracks, according to 4zm, is a baronet, 
immensely rich, and undoubtedly head over ears in love with 
Nell. 

“What do you think, Wortley?” asks MacNamara. “You 
saw Woodleigh going by now with Miss Prendergast, didn’t 
you? Grant won’t believe he’s in love with her! Very rude of 
Grant, J say. Why, anyone could see it. Did you catch the 
expression of his eye as he looked at her? And I’m sure it’sno 
wonder.” 

“ Nobody said it was a wonder,” says Grant gruffly. 

“You give in then?” says Mickey. “If you want to know 
my mind, I think she’s the prettiest girl I know.” 

.Grant smiles, and then, slowly, yet as if involuntarily, says: 

“*There’s nothing half so sweet in life !’” 

He laughs as if a little ashamed of his enthusiasm, but a sigh 
follows the laugh. 

Wortley gives him a keen glance, then walks away. 

“Wortley, too, is awfully gone in that direction,” says Mr. 
MacNamara, who finds much enjoyment in piling up the agony, 
and who is nothing if not troublesome. 

“He? Wortley? I don’t believe she’d look at him,” says 
Grant hastily. 

“No? Sure?” 

“What do you think yourself?” impatiently, as if the bare 
idea is maddening. 

“ Haven’t had time to go into it,” says MacNamara. “I give 
every moment I have, to finding out if she is likely to look at 
me.” 

“Oh, you! Get out!” says Grant. 

“Think she wouldn’t? That’s all you know about it,” says 
Mickey. “She’s looking at me now, anyway.” And, indeed, 
Miss Prendergast through the open doorway that leads into the 
hall beyond, is beckoning, almost affectionately to him. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


‘*T am now all bereft, 
As when some tower doth fall 
With battlements and wall, 
And gates and bridge and all, 
And nothing left.” 


A SECOND quadrille had been ordered by Cecilia to please Lord 
Frumley, who having grown old (and done it most gracefully 
too), still cannot bear to think himself altogether out of it, and 
likes now and then to stand up with the best of them. With 
him, Cecilia is “always the best of them.” He admires her 
openly, chivalrously, and pays her the oldest, the most delightful 
compliments with all the charm that gave a lustre to compli- 
ments half a century ago. 

Cecilia, who has laid her pail aside, is talking to him gaily, 
quite as if he were her equal in years, which perhaps is the 
charm she has for the old gentleman, but now it is her turn to 
go forward, and presently she finds herself making vague little 
steps before Captain Stairs, who happens to be her 7zs-d-vis. 

“Our first dance to-night,” says she mockingly. “ Why have 
you not asked me?” There is something more than mockery 
in her eyes, however, as they meet his. 

There is no time for a reply, but presently they meet again. 

“After this?” says he quickly. He looks pale and 
worried. He plainly cannot bring himself to return the smile 
with which she accepts his proposal. To give him the next, she 
will have to throw over somebody, but it never for a moment 
occurs to her to hesitate about doing this. 

Philip’s avoidance of her throughout the evening, until now, 
when thé dance is almost over—now when she has compelled him 
to ask her, has not only surprised her, but has raised within her 
an eager determination to learn from him the reason of his so 
treating her. Had he shown a marked desire to dance with any- 
one else she could have understood it, but he had spent most of 
his evening lounging against the doorways; once or twice he 
had danced with Nell, once or twice with someone else, and that 
was all. And not to ask her. 
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The quadrille is hardly at an end before he comes to her. 

“You will give me this?” 

“Though you don’t deserve it.” She looks at him with as 
near an approach to a frown as her happy nature will allow. 
“ But ”—she looks fearfully round her—“ if you really want to 
dance this with me, I expect we shall have to run for it.” She 
looks round again. “Yes!” cries she excitedly. “Here he 
comes!” She steps quietly but rapidly behind a huge man on 
her left, and disappears through the window on to the balcony, 
and so, laughing delightedly, runs down into the garden below. 

“Oh! what an escape!” says she, as Stairs joins her. “And 
such a man too. Waltzes like an elephant.” She is laughing 
always. She has forgotten everything, as usual, except the 
actual moment. 

They have reached now a little walk, hedged in by rhodo- 
dendrons, and suddenly Cecilia stops. Her companion’s silence 
has startled her. Hitherto she has been rushed along by her 
flight from the partner who is now hopelessly examining room 
after room in search of her, but all at once a sense of something 
wrong checks her. 


“ What is it?” says she breathlessly a little frightened, a little 
unnerved by Stair’s queer silence. She waits for an answer, but 
only fora moment. She is not used to waiting. “ What is it, 
Philip ?” demands she again, almost imperiously. “Speak. Zell 


” 


me. 


He is still silent. 

She lays her hand upon his arm. And ¢hen he wakes! He 
flings her hand from him, and turns upon her—fury blazing in 
his eyes. 

“What devilish cruelty made you choose that dress?” says 
he. 

It is the outbreak of a whole night’s agony! In his passion 
he could almost have caught and slain her. All night—all 
night! Great God, what a time it has been! He has stood, 
and walked, and talked, and endured, with actual murder in his 
soul ; a very fire burning within his breast—the scorching fire of 
memory ! 

As she had looked on that last night--when he left her, 
believing in her, yet, with a sad sense of honour, refusing to bind 
her—so she stood in the early part of to-night—there in the hall 
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—in the same gown, with the same eyes and lips, the same 
smile. She was not an hour older! She was the same beautiful 
child. 

The illusion was complete, though it lasted only for a moment. 
Then the cursed memory came back. The girl over there was 
not a girl at all. She was married—she was a mother. She 
belonged to another man! 

He had looked to the “ other man”—to Gaveston, and once 
again hatred against fate shook him—Gaveston, in his fancy 
costume, looking older than his years. “ Peter the Hermit” was 
a trying dress, and was sure to make a man of forty look con- 
siderably older. And she had sold herself to 4zm—a man old 
enough to be her father. The great difference of age between 
Cecilia and Peter was, of course, accentuated by their different 
costumes. 

He is brought back to the present by Cecilia—by Cecilia’s 
face. She has not spoken, but her face is terrible, and she has 
fallen back from him, and has clutched the arm of the garden 
chair near her, as though incapable of standing alone. 

“Cecilia,” begins he passionately. He takes a step towards 
her, but she waves him back. 

“Don’t go on!” says she—the pretty happy voice is low and 
hoarse. “I know. I didn’t know before. I”—wildly—* thought 
my thoughts were dreams—but now I know.” She turns to him, 
very slowly, and looks at him, her young, beautiful figure, in its 
quaint setting of motley wear, her still younger face, in its 
setting of deepest misery, making a picture he would be slow to 
forget. “I know,” says she again. And then faintly, “I would 
to God I didn’t!” 

The dull, wild misery of her voice is terrible. Stairs, going to 
her, catches her hands. 

“No!” says she faintly, but she leaves her hands in his, and 
lets him presently press her gently down into the seat, on the 
arm of which she has been leaning. 

“Why did you not answer my letters ?” asks he, still holding 
her hands. 

“Your letters?” She looks athim. “ What letters?” 

“Those I wrote from India.” 

She pauses, as if thinking—looking back—searching her 
memory, and then a most heart-broken look comes into her eyes. 
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“Think! ¢hink!” says he. His voice has lost its strength. 
He is gazing at her in a sort of wild despair. 

“Think! There is nothing to think of,” says she miserably. 
“Except ”—she lifts most woe-begone eyes to his—eyes full of 
sad reproach—‘ except that you never wrote.” 

He lets her hands go. 

“Do you know what you are saying?” 

“Do you ?” returns she. “Letters! You never wrote me 
one. I waited—I thought—I ”—her voice drops—“ hoped. But 
there were no letters. I never got one.” 

Stairs, turning away from her, begins to walk up and down 
the path in an agitated way. 

“You tell me you never got a letter from me—from 
the day I left you—the night rather.” Again that night 
comes back to him, with its memories, that first, ast kiss laid 
upon her lips—and she—his beloved—dressed as she is now 
dressed. ; 

Why had he not spoken then— — ? 

“Not one!” 

He stops. 

“Then who got them ?” 

“TI don’t know.” She looks frightened—lost. Her large eyes 
have caught a startled look. 

“TI do,” says Philip slowly. “It was your mother. She——” 
He hesitates. The woman is dead, and, perhaps, after all she 
had not done this base thing—there is no evidence to prove it, 
nothing but this sudden sharp suspicion—that is less a suspicion 
than a certainty—that has just come to him. And after all she 
was the girl’s mother—and Cecilia may 

But Cecilia is past caring for her dead 

“It was!” cries she, springing to her feet. And then again, 
“Jt was! know it—I feel it! She always hated you! She 
used to say things—and”—a little wildly—‘ 1 remember now 
how she used to taunt me with the fact of your ot writing. 
Oh!” pressing her hand against her breast, “the cruelty of it.” 
She turns to Philip, as if demanding an answer. “Where are 
they? What did she do with them?” 

“ How can I say?” bitterly. “I know nothing! Burnt them, 
I daresay.” 

“Oh! my letters!” There is a touch of tragedy in her tone. 
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“ And never to read them! And I waited so! And to burn 
them F 

She stops, as if finding it impossible to go on, and then all at 
once her face changes. A fresh thought has come to her—her 
eyes once more grow brilliant, there is a strange triumph in 
them. 

“You did write,” cries she. “ You did not forget. You loved 
me all the time! O%, Phil!” She breaks into low, tremulous 
laughter, and catching his hand, presses it between both her own 
convulsively. “Oh! I am so happy!” A little colour swims 
into her cheeks, her lips have parted in the gladdest smile. 

There is not a sound anywhere, save the slow swish of the 
waves against the rocks below. A faint sea-fragrance dwells 
upon the air, and overhead the stars begin to burndimly. Already 
the “huge and thoughtful night” is drawing to its close, and 
beyond, behind the purple hills, faint streaks of light are growing. 

Philip has clasped his other hand over hers; but speech is 
beyond him. What is there to say? What words can avail 
them now? What is there for them but the memories of a dead 
past, and the looking forward to a still more lifeless future? 
The silence round seems to him actually oppressive ; so typical 
of the days before them, when there will be only separation, and 
misery, and silence—always silence. 


“* There is a stillness in the stars, 
And a sleep upon the earth ; 
And the day with all its jars 
Is a dead jest void of mirth. 
And ny heart is breaking, sweet, 
With the memory of that hour, 
When our happiness complete 
Sprang and blossomed like a flower.” 


He is roused from his painful reverie by the soft pressure of 
her fingers. 

“Why don’t you speak?” whispers she. “Don’t you want 
me to be glad ?” 

“ Glad, Cissy!” The ineffable sorrow of his tone falls upon her 
late exaltation like a cruel blow. She draws her hands from his, 
and steps back. “How am I to be glad! How can you be 
glad?” 

“Tam, I am!” says she eagerly. “I don’t care how it goes, 
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you have been given back to me. No one can taunt me now 
about you, not even my own heart. You did love me all that 
time, and I am glad because I know it.” 

“ And after that ?” 

To Cecilia, who never goes beyond the moment, this question 
is a trouble. 

“Why think of that?” says she. “We are here now, and 
together, and you did write, and—we shall be friends always.” 

Stairs sighs impatiently. What a child she is still. 

“Qh, I know what you are thinking,” says Cecilia impatiently 
too ; “you believe in that old silly idea that a man and a woman 
can’t be merely friends. I tell you they can ; we shall be friends, 
Philip—you and I.” 

He turns away. 

“Oh, we must /” says she, and then suddenly, unexpectedly 
she covers her face with her hands and bursts into tears. 

In a moment she is in his arms, crying her heart out against 
his. 

“Oh, it was cruel, cruel!” she says, “they told me that men 
came and went like that . . . . you meant nothing, they 
said .. . . they hinted to me that you had been 
amusing yourself . . . . And I—I did not know what I 
wanted you to mean. I did not know that you 
re 

“ Loved you!” he puts in hoarsely. “ Have you only found that 
out now—now when it is too late?” 

“Too late!” She echoes the words miserably, lifting her 
head and looking at him. “ Toolate!” She trembles, and draws 
back from him, the significance of the words comes to her, and 
with it a great wave of anger. “She’s dead,” says she, ina low 
but violent tone and with such passion as startles him, coming 
from so slight, so delicate a thing. “But I shall never forgive 
her. JVever / neither here nor in the world to come.” 

She sways a little as if shaken by this sudden emotion—she to 
whom stirring emotions are unknown, who hitherto has gone 
through life carefully shielded from the slightest breeze; and 
Stairs catching her, makes her sit down upon the seat behind 
her. 

“Don’t talk like that,” says he. “It is useless, and besides— 
she was your mother.” | 
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“That is what makes it so cruel!” says Cecilia faintly. She 
has ceased crying now, but the late traces of her anguish still 
lie upon her cheeks. Stairs taking out his handkerchief wipes 
them away softly. 

“Rest a little,” says he tenderly. He draws her to him, and 
with a sigh she leans her head against him. Her late sharp 
emotion has quite worn her out. 

The moments fly and still they remain so, not moving, not 
speaking—scarcely thinking. 

Presently Stairs stoops over her, the movement disturbs her 
and she looks up at him. 

“ Take off your glove,” entreats he softly. “I want to feel your 
hand in mine again.” 

She makes him no answer, nor does she move. Her hand is 
still in his. Slowly and with trembling fingers he unbuttons the 
long glove, and slowly, very slowly draws it off. At last the 
pretty hand and arm are bare, and lying within his, with only 
him and the darkening heavens to see. She had said nothing 
all the time. She had notstirred. Stairs, with that soft rounded 
childish arm within his grasp, loses himself—he stoops and 
presses his lips to it with passionate fervour. 

The sound of approaching footsteps had been unheard by 
him till now—now when it is a little late. Nell with Grant had 
come out through the window of the billiard room, and had 
sauntered back this way to the house again. Nell, even at a 
distance, her eyes accustomed to the darkness, had recognised 
Cecilia’s gown at once as she sat there upon the garden chair; 
she had also noticed Stairs. She had said no word to her com- | 
panion, why she hardly knew, but afterwards she thanked 
Heaven for her silence, because afterwards—a moment afterwards 
—she had seen Stairs stoop and press that impassioned kiss upon 
her sister’s arm. 

She remembered little more, beyond a frantic desire to take 
Grant away—away, anywhere, that he too might not see. She 
felt sick and cold, and faint, very faint. She moved on in a sort 
of wild haste to the house, Grant following her. She only knew 
as she gained the conservatory door, that Grant had xot seen— 
that so far Cecilia was safe. Oh! that she should have to think 


about Cecilia’s safety ! 
x + . * . * . 


17 
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Had Cecilia heard the sound of her soft footsteps? “She has 
sprung to her feet, at all events, pushing back Stairs as he 
attempts to help her. 

“Oh—no. Don’t come near me. I had forgotten—for- 
gotten——” 

“You were only remembering,” returns he sadly. 

“It is zow I am remembering,” says Cecilia, in a frightened 
way. “I am remembering—/Peter!” 

“ There is no need,” bitterly, “to remember him. He is with 
you always!” 

“Come back to the house,” cries she nervously. “Come at 
once. I is 

“You will see me again ?” 

“Again? of course.’ She looks startled. “You are not 
going away ?” 

“No... But —to-morrow — to-morrow, I want to see you. 
There are so many things to clear up. I must know how it all 
was—how our lives were arranged for us. You owe mean ex- 
planation, Cissy. You will give me an hour—an hour only—on 
that little beach to the west of the ‘ Dead Man’s Strand’ between 
twelve and one.” 

He is holding her. His eyes are bent on hers. 

“Yes—yes—only let us go in now.” 

“Still—you promise ? ” 

“Yes.” Her face is very pale. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


‘* Sunlight has shadow, cool for those that wander, 
Moonlight has shadow, safe for those that woo ; 
Ah, on what vanities our life we squander ! 
Shadows we are, and shadows we pursue.” 


TO-DAY has waked most fair and sweet. A little storm-shower 
had descended awhile ago—but it had been too short (in spite 
of its childish anger) to mar the glory of the day. Moist odours 
rising from the earth, and a rainbow over the hills beyond, 
stooping as if dipping one end into the sea, just reminds one of 
it, but no more. 

Nell, standing outside the hall door, looks up to the glowing 
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masses of white clouds, resting on their blue ground, and 
resplendent with the touches of gold the sun is giving them. 

Breakfast is over. Indeed, most of the inmates, guests 
included—Cecilia had asked several young people to come to 
her dance, and stay until the following day—had taken that 
meal in their rooms. 

Nell had not been one of them; she had risen at her usual 
hour, after a sweet, dead sleep of three hours, and having 
escaped from the few other early risers, has made up her mind 
to go for a long walk to shake off a sort of nervous fatigue, that 
threatens to give her one of the worst headaches she has ever 
known. 

How lovely it is out here, how cool, after that late splendid 
shower. Up from the pastures below fresh perfumes from the 
washed grasses are coming to her. And here, as they blow 
from the garden, she can almost /ee/ the sweet scents of the 
mignonette—and from the late roses comes a sigh or two. 

It is delightful here in the porch, but out there the sun is 
shining hotly, and the heat seems beyond all control. But Nell, 
slender and pale, defies it ; crowning her head with a huge hat 
that makes her look like a mushroom and, unfurling a big white 
umbrella, she sallies forth, and speeding quickly across the gravel, 
where the sun shines hottest, gains the shade of the avenue 
almost immediately. 

Her way to the wood leads her past the kitchen garden, and 
over the wall the warm perfume of the strawberries reaches her 
—delicate, enchanting. 

Far over there the corn is ripening for the sickle, the grass for 
the scythe, and farther still lies the ocean, swaying, dreaming, 
glinting in the white light. 

She is in the grateful shelter of the wood now, and taking off 
her hat, lets the light wind blow upon her forehead. Her 
thoughts confused, uncertain, stray always to one point! To - 
Cecilia. 

If she could only believe that dreadful moment last night 
a mistake—an hallucination on her part ; but unfortunately she 
is not made of those who easily deceive themselves. She had 
seen Cecilia’s hand in Stairs’, she had seen him stoop and kiss 
her sister’s arm. At the remembrance of it, standing here 
alone amongst the tranquil trees, she flushes crimson, and in- 


ia 
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voluntarily covers her eyes with her fingers. No, there was no 
doubt about it. She had made quite sure. Would she, indeed, ever 
forget that five minutes when, having gained the house, she had 
sent Grant away, and hiding herself from everyone’s sight 
behind the folds of a curtain, had waited in a very agony of 
suspense for Cecilia’s coming? It seemed horrible to her to 
leave her out there—with Philip—with perhaps everyone 
wondering where their hostess was. And then at last she came, 
to the girl’s almost passionate relief, alone—but with one hand 
and arm bare! 

Nell stands trembling now, as she thinks of it. And Peter— 
poor, darling Peter! The big, honest, trusting man has found a 
safe corner in Nell’s heart. Did Cecilia think of Zim? She 
had told her she did not Jove him, but still—she belongs to 
him—he believes in her. 

What a tangle it all seems. She sighs heavily, and goes on 
through the wood, and presently, being young and buoyant, 
and full of youth’s certainty that nothing can go wrong for ever 
—that there must be a way out of everything—her spirits rise 
again, and it is with quite all her old pretty sprightliness, she 
comes face to face with Wortley as she turns a corner in the 
wood path. 

She has not forgotten the rather cavalier manner in which he 
had answered her last night, and now she throws up her head a 
little, and when he mechanically holds out his hand to her in 
greeting, she puts her own behind her back. 

“T hope you are in a better temper this morning,” says she. 
The wind has been playing havoc with her hair, and across her 
forehead some riotous love-locks are flying. Her mirth suggests 
a good deal of temper, and her eyes are looking defiantly into 
his. 

“TI am glad to see you looking so well this morning!” returns 
he, calmly. “Evidently dancing agrecs with you. As to my 
temper, it is as well as it usually is.” 

“Then I’m very sorry for the poor thing!” says Miss Prender- 
gast promptly. 

A pause. 

“ As far as I was able to understand you,” says she presently, 
“you wanted to murder me last night!” 

This awfu! accusation dces not, as she expects, reduce him 
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to powder; on the contrary, he bears the attack without 
flinching. 

“Hardly that, I think !” 

“Decidedly that. I said to you ‘Who do you want to 
murder now ?’ and you said ‘ You /’ in a most awful tone. 

“I’m afraid they didn’t cultivate your memory at that French 
school you were at. What really occurred was: ‘On whom is 
your majesty brooding ?’ and then I said ‘You!’” 

“Why,” says Nell, with a sort of audacious gaiety, “it was 
quite a compliment after all. I quite thought you were desirous 
of seizing and slaughtering me, and now it seems you were 
only giving me your dest thoughts !” 

She has both her hands behind her back now, and is leaning 
towards him, her face uplifted. There is malice and saucy 
defiance in her gaze. 

“Why not ?” acquiesces he, cheerfully. 

Without changing her attitude she looks at him again, and 
then : 

“Well, you cax tell a lie!” says she. 

The second bombardment is entirely satisfactory. He goes 


down before it. His face darkens; if she had meant to provoke 
him to anger, she has undoubtedly won the day. 


’ 


“If you insist on my speaking,” says Wortley coldly, “I 
may as well say at once that I was a little surprised by certain 
things you said to me last night.” 

“They must have been surprising things, indeed, to drive 
you toa desire to murder me.” She pauses, and then, lightly 
still, but with a touch of hauteur, “I should like to hear what 
the things were!” 

“What is the good of going intoit?” says he impatiently. “I 
asked you a question, and you answered me. The answer I 
felt sure was true. Of course you were quite at liberty to answer 
any way you liked—and guwzte as of course, I should never have 
asked the question. And besides——” 

“Ts the answer to be sent in now or next week?” interrupts 
Miss Prendergast, with exaggerated interest, who beneath a 
most benignant exterior is boiling with rage. “And where am 
I to get the coupon ?” 

Wortley passes over this frivolity as beneath him, which 
enrages her the more. 
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“As you don’t seem to understand,” says he, “let me 
expiain the riddle. I asked you if you were engaged to 
Grant P 

“You didn’t, indeed!” quickly. 

“At all events, I asked you if there was anything between 


him and you, and you told me that he was as little to you as 
you were to him!” 


“Well?” says Nell. 

In all honesty she had meant what she said last night, but 
now it is quite impossible to her not to lead him astray, to 
mystify him. To bring her to book like this! What xonsense ! 
What cam he mean? Really, guardians are going to the bad 
nowadays, in the way of——There will be thumbscrews and 
the rack presently, if they are encouraged. 

“Well?” repeats Wortley, vainly striving to subdue his own 
anger. 

“You tell me that I said he was as little to me as I was to 
him. Well?”—she says this most aggravating word again, 
nodding her head at him slowly. 

“TI understood you to mean—No doubt I am very stupid,” 
says Wortley, “but I certainly did understand that you and 
Grant were friends and friends only P 

“So we are—friends and friends only. I like him very much, 
and he likes me.” 

“ And beyond that ?” 

Nell, in spite of her determination to carry on the conversation 
in the most dignified way, here bursts out laughing. 

“What is beyond that?” asks she. 

“There is this,” says Wortley, “that I am in a measure 
responsible for you. That Grant has nothing beyond his pay, 
and that you have three hundred a year. If you loved him—” 
he waits, paling during the waiting, but she says nothing. “No 
one should say a word, but by your own showing”—he waits 
again here, but again she says nothing. “Of course I know 
you look upon me with distrust, but I have promised to look 
after you, to see that you do not throw yourself away. 
To F 

“ You have promised a great deal, it seems to me,” says Nell. 
“ Do you think it likely you can perform it all?” 

“TI certainly shall, even if——” 
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“Oh, don’t begin another speech!” interrupts she with a 
shrug, “one is enough for a lifetime; you ought to have gone 
into the Salvation Army. If you had given its supporters a 
speech like that, they’d have made you a General on the spot!” 

“Let us keep to the question,” says Wortley, coldly. He is 
now extremely angry, and in spite of her assumption of 
indifference, it is quite plain that she too has lost her temper. 
There is, indeed, a good deal of electricity in the air. “ You 
persist still in saying that Grant is nothing more than a mere 
acquaintance, yet you allow him to call you by your name?” 

Here Miss Prendergast colours a little. How had he known 
—heard? Being full of resources, however, she recovers herself 
almost immediately. 

“How should a mere acquaintance call me then? How do 
you call me?” She lays a little stress on the question. ‘“‘ Miss 
Prendergast ’—isn’t that the right way to call me?” 

“For a mere acquaintance—for me, for example! And I was 
alluding to Christian names. To allow Grant to call you ‘ Pen’ 
just makes the difference!” 

“ Between ?” 

“ Acquaintanceship, and——-” 

“Friendship. I think I told you that he and I were very 
good friends ?” 

“Such good friends, that he may call you by—a pet name? 
A name that even your sister does not call you!” 

He has gone a little too far. The girl turns upon him 


passionately. Her tone is low, almost gentle, but her eyes are 
flashing. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN the history of great men’s lives, there are perhaps few 
incidents to be found more touching than that of the little 
child who toiled day after day, alone and unaided, at the key- 
board of a poor dumb spinet, in the endeavour to master the 
mysteries of the divine art, whose harmonies were already 
echoing in his childish soul. 

Handel has himself put on record his father’s attitude towards 
music. Tohim, Dr. Handel, respectable and respected physician 
of the town of Halle, in Lower Saxony, the whole world of 
sweet sound represented nothing better than—to use his 
own description—“an occupation having little dignity,” one 
unworthy in truth, of the devotion of intelligent human beings. 
And among the latter this good man hoped might be numbered 
the son of his old age, George Frederick, born to him on the 
twenty-third of February, 1685. For this son a career was to 
be made ; such a career as should enable him to “rise in life,” 
and gratify the ambition of his father’s heart. And so, the 
worthy doctor fixed his prophetic eye upon the “law,” and saw 
in that calling visions of coming glory wherein his son, the 
lawyer of wide success, wins fortune and fine renown. But, 
“spirits are not finely touched, but to fine issues.” The man 
had yet to be born who could chain the spirit of Handel to the 
respectable drudgery of a lawyer’s desk. 

Nevertheless, the child Handel’s first impulse towards the art 
which called him to so great fame, struggled, in apparently 
futile effort, against the tide of parental authority which flowed 
strongly against it. The child’s father, alarmed at perceiving 
almost in infancy nascent indications of a passionate love of 
music, kept his boy even from school, lest while there he might 
learn his notes; unconscious of the fact that at home, by 
the aid of the dumb spinet thrust away as useless lumber in an 
unused attic room, the child was already teaching himself. 

The Heaven which helps those who help themselves was, 
however, soon to see justice done. An incident, slight enough, 
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was yet to prove the appointed instrument of justice. In 
years to come, Handel greatly enjoyed telling the story, which 
if well known, is still worthy of repetition. It runs much as 
follows : 

When Handel reached his seventh year, his father arranged 
to pay a visit to another son by a former marriage, who was 
valet to the Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels. The child, George 
Frederick, like many another child, eager for change and 
amusement, pleaded hard to be allowed to accompany his 
father. Not unnaturally his pleading was refused, and he was 
left at home. But this child of seven years old had already 
learned how insufficient a bar opposition—even parental 
opposition—can offer to the attainment of desire, if only desire 
be strong and steadfast enough, and was not to be daunted by 
anything so slight as repeated refusal. Legitimate methods 
failing, illicit means were resorted to. The small boy unnoticed, 
set off to follow his father's travelling carriage, and so great was 
his energy and perseverance that he actually succeeded in 
keeping up with the carriage for a considerable distance. How 
long he might have held out, had his father not caught 
sight of him, one cannot imagine. But his father did discover 
him, and gratified or perhaps amused by the pluck as well as 
the originality of the proceeding, the old gentleman relented, 
the child was taken into the carriage, and in due course, father 
and son arrived at the ducal court. 

The Duke of Saxe-Weissenfels, like most of his nation and 
of his order, was a lover and patron of music and musicians. 
One day the duke was surprised to find a little boy of some 
seven summers playing on the organ in his highness’s private 
chapel. Ere long, Dr. Handel is summoned to the duke’s 
presence. When there, the bewildered doctor is assured that 
the irrepressible urchin who has just been caught red-handed by 
the duke himself, is a genius: and that to fling away or crush 
out of existence the powers of genius, is to do that which is 
criminal in the eyes of Heaven itself. The doctor, nevertheless, 
stuck to his view solidly for a time. But the importunities of a 
high and mighty duke are more difficult to resist successfully 
than those of a small boy who happens to be your own son. In 
the end the father was obliged to give way. He yielded, 
reluctantly indeed, but completely, and henceforth his son was 
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free to follow the dictates of the genius which it needed a 
stranger's eyeto discern, and to which a stranger’s hand had at 
last fully opened his father’s eyes. 

Handel’s musical training now began in right earnest. He 
became the pupil of the great Zachau, the organist of Halle 
Cathedral. Under Zachau the little pupil studied composition, 
gaining acquaintance with the various forms of counterpoint, 
canon, and fugue. At the same time he practised diligently on 
the organ, harpsichord, violin and hautboy ; for the last named 
instrument he conceived, and retained to the end of his lifea 
very decided predilection—and composed a sacred motet, or 
cantata, each week as a exercise. 

Three years of unremitting work thus went by until, one 
day, Zachau confessed openly that “the pupil knew more than 
his master,” and bade the boy of eleven go to Berlin and study 
the opera school. To Berlin accordingly Handel went, and 
there made acquaintance with two favourite composers of 
the day, Bononcini, and Attilio Ariosti. From the first, 
Bononcini hated Handel with a hatred born of jealousy. 
In Berlin he treated him with a bitter scorn which 
long afterwards in London was to culminate in open feud. 
Bononcini has won fame (for which he struggled so bitterly), 
but how? As the enemy of Handel. 

With Ariosti, on the other hand, Handel became the best of 
friends; and the former speedily and generously recognised 
the more than wonderful attainments of the boy. Handel 
had indeed come to be regarded as a musical prodigy; a 
reputation due mainly to his wondrous facility for improvisa- 
tion on the organ and harpsichord. So impressed were 
musical connoisseurs in his favour, that the Elector of Branden- 
burg offered to attach the young musician to his court, and 
further to send him to Italy. This, however, was entirely vetoed 
by the boy’s father—possibly indeed because the latter was 
conscious of his own failing health—and he recalled his son to 
Halle, where he was once more set to work with Zachau. The 
second period of tuition with Zachau was spent, Handel records, 
“in copying and composing large quantities of music, and 
working constantly to acquire the most solid knowledge of 
the science.” 

His father’s death, in 1697, left Handel with the support of 
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his mother thrown almost entirely upon his shoulders. It 
became necessary for the lad to turn his faculties from the 
acquirement of knowledge, to the acquirement of money. This 
sent him to Hamburg, where in the opera-house, then under the 
management of the famous master and composer Reinhard 
Keiser, he managed to obtain a place in the orchestra. He 
entered Keiser’s band as violino-di-ripieno, not, by any means, 
an exalted position. But it was his fancy to pose as one who 
knew nothing, or, in his own words, “one who could not count 
five.” The band, like the world, took the young violinist at his 
own valuation. He received no more notice than players of his 
rank and (supposed) attainments usually deserve. This continued 
until Keiser, owing to certain monetary difficulties, was compelled 
to quit Hamburg somewhat precipitately, while the band in con- 
sequence, one fine day found the master’s place empty and the or- 
chestra bereft of aleader. The gap thus left must be filled forth- 
with. Whois to fill it? Suddenly, the obscure violino-di-ripieno, to 
the amazement of the whole band, steps out of the ranks, lays 
down his fiddle, and coolly seating himself in the maestro’s place, 
conducts the rehearsal with an ability so unequivocal, that at its 
close, the orchestra, unanimous, breaks into a volley of applause 
as spontaneous as it is generous. 

Handel now undertook the leadership permanently, and 
in that position he made the acquaintance, among others, 
of the composer, Teleman, and of a musician named Mattheson, 
to whom we are indebted for many reminiscences of Handel. 
Among these is an amusing account of Handel’s application 
for the organistship at Liibeck, where, finding the appointment 
saddled by the extraordinary condition that the new organist 
must forthwith marry the retiring organist’s daughter, Handel 
fled back in all haste to Hamburg. We are not told whether 
the authorities at Liibeck were successful in obtaining an organist 
under such conditions. Interesting and amusing also is the de- 
scription of Mattheson’s squabble with Handel, which terminated 
(according to the orthodox traditions of German student life) in a 
duel, fought with all due solemnity in front of the theatre at Ham- 
burg. The weapons used were light swords, or rapiers. After a 
round or two Mattheson’s rapier struck on a large metal button 
on Handel’s coat, whereupon one of the seconds interposed and 
declared the demands of honour quite satisfied. The world has 
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reason to be thankful to the brass button which possibly saved 
Handel’s life, and thereby enriched its Art by the “ Messiah” 
and the “ Israel in Egypt.” 

In 1706 Handel, then twenty-one years old, was enabled to 
accomplish a long-cherished scheme of visiting Italy. Towards 
Italy, then the home of music, Handel’s eyes had long looked 
with desire. It speaks volumes for the sturdy independence 
of his character, that with a desire so strong, he nevertheless 
declined the offer of Prince Gaston de’ Medici to send him 
there, preferring to attain his object by dint of his own hard 
work ; and, by teaching and composing he managed to get 
together a sum of money sufficient for his purpose. 

Before leaving Hamburg two operas came from his pen, 
namely, “Almira” and “Nero.” They were performed 
at Hamburg in the manner then universal, that is to say, 
partly in German, and partly in Italian. The success of 
“ Almira” was tremendous at the time. It is now, however, only 
noticeable in that it contained a “ Sarabande,” the air of which 
Handel subsequently used for that loveliest of songs in his opera 
of “Rinaldo,” “Laschia ch’io pianga,”’ the only fragment of 
Handel’s operatic writing which has lived in popularity to the 
present day. 

It is much to be regretted that of his visit to Italy 
Handel has left little or nothing on record, either as to its 
especial incidents, or, more important still, as to its effect 
upon his own art-life. We know that he spent some time 
at Florence, Rome and Venice. In Venice he had a veritable 
triumph. “Il Caro Sassone,” the “dear Saxon,” as the Venetians 
lovingly dubbed him, swept the musical world of the place 
before him, even to the detriment of the renowned Scarlatti, the 
greatest harpsichordist in Italy, or in the world itself—until 
the appearance of the young German, who, with the generosity of 
true greatness the elder man soon acknowledged as his master. 
The story of Scarlatti’s subjection is worth recording. The 
Venetian Carnival was at its height, when one evening, Handel, 
being masked, seated himself at the harpsichord at some social 
gathering, and commenced playing. Scarlatti, who was present, 
paused for a few moments, as he heard the notes of the 
harpsichord, to listen to the music. Only for a very few minutes, 
ere, rushing through the room, he shouted, “ It is either the devil 
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or the Saxon!” Handel, hearing, unmasked and showed 
himself. It is told of Scarlatti that henceforward, whenever 
complimented upon his playing, he would, for answer, cross him- 
self and pronounce Handel’s name. 

During his Italian sojourn Handel wrote two operas and two 
oratorios, none of which however attained to any permanent 
fame. The year 1709 saw him once more in Germany, where the 
Elector of Hanover (afterwards George I. of England) now 
made him his “Capellmeister.” But Handel was anxious at 
this time to visit England, whence he had received many invita- 
tions, and he accordingly obtained six months’ leave of absence 
from his duties in the Elector’s Chapel at the Court of Bruns- 
wick, and arrived in London at the close of 1710. 

The day of his arrival in London marks an epoch in Handel’s 
life. Henceforth he was to belong to England and the 
English, as no other great composer who ever trod this earth 
has so belonged, before or since. Equally significant and deter- 
mining was Handel's English life destined to be in its bearing 
upon the bent of his musical genius. The warmth of his 
reception in England stirred him to consolidate still further the 
favour shown him. To do this it was necessary, or apparently 
so, to conciliate public taste as far as possible in the form of 
his compositions. Now London, when Handel first set foot there, 
and for many a year to come, was mad for Italian music. The 
old English forms were barely tolerated, the Italian method was 
adored. London was delighted to receive the young Mr. Handel 
who had already made so great a name in Italy. But London 
would only have Mr. Handel’s compositions provided Mr. Handel 
was obliging enough to conform those compositions to its 
darling model. That Handel was himself badly bitten by the 
prevailing craze, there can, we must admit, be little doubt, when 
we see how ardently he struggled for fame in the school of 
operatic music. In, therefore, compliance with the popular taste 
Handel forthwith wrote the opera “ Rinaldo.” It was produced 
at a theatre, on the site of which the Haymarket Theatre now 
stands. Its success was instant and complete. Before many 
weeks passed from the date of its production it became “the 
fashion” ; the Guards’ band played its march, and every lady 
of quality in the town thrummed its airs on her harpsichord. 
The profits—of the publisher—were equally satisfactory, so 
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much so, as to draw from the composer the dry remark: “My 
friend” (to the publisher) “next time you shall compose the 
opera, and / will sell it.” : 

All this time however, the Capellmeister of the Court of 
Brunswick is sadly neglecting his duties at that somewhat 
musty court. The Elector indeed, recalls Handel pretty sharply 
to his place in the Elector’s chapel. But Handel had taken 
as great a fancy to London as London had to him, and 
before very long we find him once more back again in England 
just in time to bring out an ode for Queen Anne’s birthday. 

After George the First’s accession, Handel, who was somewhat 
out of favour with the erstwhile Elector of Hanover, made his 
peace with the latter, who was now England’s king, by means of 
the exquisite composition, familiarly known as the “ Water- 
Music.” The name had its origin in the occasion for which it 
was written. This was an aquatic féte given by the king ; for 
which Handel was requested to furnish some music. Accordingly 
the king, floating down the river in his barge, heard from a boat 
which immediately followed that of his majesty, the strains of 
the new music specially written for the royal féte. George of 
Hanover apparently knew good music when he heard it (if on 
the other hand he was indifferent to the kindred arts, “ boetry 
and bainting,”) for the “ Water Music” completely re-established 
its composer in the royal favour, the seal of reconciliation 
taking the shape of an annuity to Handel of two hundred 
pounds. 

Handel now wrote the opera of “ Amadigi,” chiefly noticeable 
now for the realistic height of scenic splendour reached in its 
stage mounting, in which respect it surpassed even the earlier 
opera of “ Rinaldo,” although of the latter it is recorded that 
the gardens of Armida’s palace at Drury Lane Theatre were 
filled with /ive birds, a bit of realism scarcely surpassed even 
in such realistic times as our own. 

This was perhaps the period of highest worldly success in 
Handel’s life. Besides his annuity from George I. he held the 
appointments of “chapel master” to the “princely” Duke of 
Chandos, whose mansion of Cannons was at Edgware (then a 
pretty village, now the Edgware Road), and whose chapel at 
Cannons was fitted up to resemble an Italian church ; director 
of the Italian Opera for the Royal Academy ; and teacher of 
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the Prince of Wales’ daughters, for whom he wrote the “ Suites 
de Piéces pour le Clavecin.” Financially therefore his posi- 
tion left little to be desired, while socially it was equally 
delightful. A favourite at court, almost idolised by every class 
of London folk, and having for associates Pope and Addison 
and Swift, and in truth all the goodly company of poets, philo- 
sophers and wits who were wont to meet at the “ George ” Tavern, 
near old Temple Bar, “to hear Mr. Handel play his original 
pieces.” Fortune apparently had exhausted her best gifts in his 
behoof. Yet Fortune’s wheel turns round many times, and its 
revolution carries with it often enough that which is least looked 
for, Handel seemingly was secure in fame and fortune. Seem- 
ingly, but only so. 

The name of Bononcini has been mentioned in this article. 
Bononcini, several years Handel’s senior, had already in 
London made for himself a certain reputation. Beside the 
younger man, however, his fame began to fade even into 
insignificance. It has been said that Bononcini hated Han- 
del; that hatred now overleaped all bounds. Lashed into 
furious jealousy by the success of Handel paraded, as it 
were, before his face wherever he went, Bononcini resorted to 
every means which the ingenuity of spiteful enmity could devise 
to discredit his great rival. It would be impossible within our 
present limits to enter upon anything like a detailed account of 
the famous rivalry which created the wildest excitement in the 
London of that day. The newspapers of the time contain in- 
numerable squibs and lampoons descriptive of the rival claims. 
Among others the famous epigram : 


‘* Some say, ‘ Compar’d to Bononcini 
That Mynheer Handel's but a ninny.’ 
Others aver, that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle ; 
Strange all this difference should be 
*Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 


This, so often fathered upon Swift, was in reality the off- 
spring of John Byrom (the Lancashire poet, who invented a 
system of shorthand), and in Byrom’s diary under date of June 
5th, 1725, the entry occurs: “My epigram upon Handel and 
Bononcini is in the papers.” It was subsequently published 
among Byrom’s Miscellaneous Poems, 
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The issue of the affair was apparently in favour of Bononcini. 
The persistency and unscrupulousness of the latter’s method of 
warfare was more than a match for Handel’s simplicity and 
good faith. Every factor unhappily told against Handel. To 
complete the disaster he had himself unfortunately quarrelled 
with his best artistes, and it looked as if they too were entirely 
alienated from his side. Cuzzoni, Carestini, and Senesino went 
to join the greatest of all singers, Farinelli, at Lincoln’s Inn 
Theatre, there to sing for the now triumphant Bononcini; and 
Handel, bereft by the latter in the first place of his personal 
character, was deprived secondly of the means of putting his 
works upon the stage. Nothing indeed seemed wanting to com- 
plete his ruin as a man and a musician. 

But the triumph of Bononcini was as brief as it was signal. 
London, as fickle as she was fashionable, tired suddenly of the 
musical toy which had enchanted her for so many years, her 
idolised Italian Opera was flung contemptuously aside, and 
nothing could please her now, but the “ Beggars’ Opera” and 
Polly Peachum. After a series of disasters and humiliations, 
Farinelli, probably the greatest singer of all time—scornfully 
refusing to sing to a house of £30—left England in disgust, never 
to return. Bononcini found himself compelled to close the 
doors of Lincoln’s Inn Theatre for want of funds. Thus ended 
the machinations which had for their object the ruin of Handel 
and which for a time looked as if success was to be their 
reward. 

Meantime, however, Handel was himself deep in the struggle 
with poverty and loss of reputation; 1737 saw him bankrupt, 
literally, in fortune and in health. After a short visit to Aix- 
la-Chapelle whither an attack of paralysis had sent him, he 
returned once more to England. Broken in fortune, in reputa- 
tion and in health, he returned, not as we might well suppose to 
die, crushed and heart-broken, but, with a courage truly grand, 
to set himself once more to build anew the fair fabric of 
fame of which the malice of his enemies had scarcely left one 
stone upon another. This, which may be called the second 
period in Handel’s English life was, sad to relate, destined to 
end no better than the first. On his return from Aix he, of 
course again applied himself to Italian opera ; producing in rapid 
succession the operas of “ Faramondo,” “ Alexander Severus,” 
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and “ Xerxes.” The three failed, absolutely, egregiously. Even 
the introduction of a “Comic man” could not save the last- 
named. Financial ruin once more stared Handel in the face. 
Forced to abandon opera, he wrote cabinet music, organ con- 
certos, etc, and gave “entertainments,” ze, recitals on the 
organ. Ere long, the caterers for public amusement began 
to find that “Mr. Handel’s pieces” were the music for the 
populace. Indeed, all through, let the “classes” treat him as 
they would, the “masses” in London clung to their “ Giant 
Handel,” as they half-lovingly, half-humorously called him. And 
now when the echoes of his music rang through the gardens at 
Vauxhall, so greatly did it increase the latter’s popularity that 
its proprietor’s gratitude to “Mr. Handel” reached such a 
height, he actually commissioned Roubillac to carve a statue 
of Handel to be set up in the gardens, which was accordingly 
done. A compliment never before paid to any living musician. 

We now arrive at what may be taken as the third, and last, 
stage in the history of Handel’s life and art. So much in 
truth does this last stage overshadow the previous ones that even 
the recollection of Handel as a writer of operas has faded away 
as completely as the names—nay, as the very music of the 
operas themselves. 

Handel had now reached an age when most other creative 
artists of his order have nearly finished with jtheir life-work, 
and, as a rule, given to the world the finest master-pieces of 
their genius. Yet in his fifty-sixth year he only entered 
upon that epoch in his creative work which was in truth to wit- 
ness the genesis of his true powers, and the foundation of his en- 
during and imperishable fame. He entered upon it, rather he 
was driven to enter upon it (by a force,"irresistible, even to his 
iron will, the hard resistless impact of defeat and failure), as the 
one possible activity left to a conquered and humiliated 
intellect. 

The oratorios of Handel were born of despair, the despair 
of failure, the failure of his operas. He turned to sacred 
music because he himself said sadly, “it was best fitted to a man 
descending in the vale of years.” First in the marvellous 
series which now came from his pen, was the oratorio 
of “Saul,” chiefly celebrated for its “Dead March,” the most 
majestic and pathetic dirge in all music, and a phenomenon in 
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composition in that it is written throughout in a major key. 
Next in order, and following “Saul” very closely, came “ Israel 
in Egypt.” Of this stupendous achievement in musical com- 
position, forming as it does the crown and apex, the very consum- 
mation of Handel’s genius, as well as the most magnificent and 
dramatic piece of sacred music which the ear of man has ever 
listened to, we know beyond a doubt that it was written in the 
almost incredible space of twenty-seven days. We know also 
that on its production it barely survived three perfor- 
mances, and, that at the second of these it was found neces- 
sary to introduce operatic songs between the choruses, to keep 
the audience in good humour. The author of “ Music and 
Morals” thus appositely remarks upon the foregoing: “There is 
not,” writes Mr. Haweis, “ in the history of music an ex- 
ample of choruses piled up like so many Ossas on Pelion in such 
majestic strength, and hurled in open defiance at a public whose 
ears were itching for Italian love-lays and English ballads.” Of 
these colossal choruses there are twenty-eight, and the wonder 
grows when we remember that Handel must have written at the 
iowest computation more than one chorus each day during the 
period of the oratorio’s composition. 

In 1741, Handel left London to visit Ireland. The reasons 
for this visit cannot be set forth briefly, better than in Pope’s 
celebrated lines : 


‘* Strong in arms, lo! giant Handel stands 
Like bold Briareus, with his hundred hands, 
To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’ drums. 
Arrest him, empress, or you sleep no more— 
She heard :—and drove him to the Hibernian shore.” 


Handel indeed was making no better way with oratorio than 
with opera. Failing more and more in London, he went to 
Dublin with the score of the “ Messiah” in his travelling trunk. 
At Chester, where he broke the journey, an amusing incident 
occurred. Desirous of trying over some parts of his “ Mes- 
siah” while there, he applied at the Cathedral for singers. 
When those sent to his lodgings in response to his application 
duly arrived, they included, chief indeed amongst them, one 
Janson, a printer by trade, but the proud possessor of a 
really good bass voice. Each and every singer, but Janson 
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above all, posed as sight-readers. Handel chose the chorus 
“ And with His stripes,” and placed it before them. They all 
failed utterly to read the score, Janson so egregiously, that 
Handel, swearing roundly in four or five languages, roared in 
his broken English at the luckless printer : 

“You schauntrel, tit you not dell me dat you could sing at 
soite ? ” 

“Ye—es, sir,” stammered the other, “so I can, but not at first 
sight.” 

On the 13th of April, 1742, the “ Messiah” was performed in 
Dublin, in the then recently-built music hall in Fishamble Street 
(at that time a central thoroughfare in the city), before an 
audience of four hundred persons. The chief soloists on the 
occasion were Mrs. Cibber, Signora Avolio, and Mr. Dubourg. 
Contemporary records declare how at that performance the 
audience were moved to the wildest outburst of applause and 
rapture. The enthusiasm was so intense and so uncontrollable, 
that one gentleman, a reverend gentleman, is reported to have 
been so beside himself in his ecstacy, as to shout openly at the 
conclusion of one of Mrs. Cibber’s songs : ; 

“Woman, for this be all thy sins forgiven thee.” 

For Handel, the long winter of neglect and cold indifference 
was at last ended. At the performance of the “Messiah” in 
London, on the 23rd of March, 1749, on which occasion the 
composer numbered among his audience the king and several 
members of the royal family, the assemblage was scarcely 
less moved. It is to an incident of this performance that 
the custom of standing during the Hallelujah Chorus is due. It 
arose thus. When the words, “For the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth,” rang out with their majestic shout of praise, the king, 
who had from the first been exceedingly affected by the music, 
sprang involuntarily to his feet, and the entire audience following 
his action, remained standing till the chorus was ended. Handel’s 
own words about this creation of his genius are few and simple. 

“I did think,” he said, “ when I was writing, I did see Heaven 
open, and the great God Himself.” 

After the “ Messiah,” Handel wrote “Judas Maccabzus,” 
“Joshua,” “Solomon,” “Susanna,” and “Theodora.” The last 
named was a great favourite with himself, although never much 


so with the world in general. 
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This period of his life was probably the happiest. Recognition, 
if tardy, had come after allin full measure. Monetary difficulties 
were at an end. The effort of creative work was still a joy. 
Friendship he possessed with such men as Burney, Pepusch and 
Colley Cibber. Let us glance at him as he appeared to London 
in those days. Dr. Burney, who knew him and loved him 
devotedly and has left us many reminiscences of his life, thus 
describes him at this time: 

“The figure of Handel was large, he was somewhat unwieldy 
in his actions, but his countenance was full of fire and dignity. 
His general look was somewhat heavy and sour; but when he 
did smile, it was the sun bursting out of a black cloud. There 
was a sudden flash of intelligence and good humour beaming 
in his countenance which I hardly ever saw in any other.” 

Burney also declares that Handel wore an enormous white 
wig, and that Handel’s wig was a sure barometer of Handel’s 
temper. If the wig vibrated slightly, then Handel was pleased ; 
if it remained quite motionless, then beware, for Handel’s temper 
was rising. Apparently, however; his irascibility, which was 
pronounced enough, was of the order which amuses rather 
than terrifies. Many laughable stories owe their origin to it. 
Sometimes he would abuse his singers in the most outrageous 
language. Cuzzoni, who was a spoilt pet with the fashionable 
world of London in her day, once refused curtly to sing a par- 
ticular air in one of Handel’s operas. He, after some remon- 
strance, suddenly rushed at her, grasped her roughly, shook 
her violently, and roared in her face: 

“You area teifel, and I always knew you were a teifel, but I 
vill show you that I am Beelzebub, de prinz of de teifels!” 

Again, conducting the royal rehearsals at Carlton House, 
and driven wild by the undercurrent of tittering going on in 
the royal circle, he on one occasion snatched off his wig and 
flung it right into the midst of the ladies of the court. 

His humour, of which he possessed a large fund, was quaint 
and dry. Once, in Dublin, when Dubourg at the close of a 
song, improvising ad libitum, wandered over the notes for so 
long, and began to get so uncertain of his original key, Handel 
convulsed the audience, by calling out at the termination of a 
prolonged shake : 

“You are welcome home, Mr. Dubourg.” 
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The habit of talking aloud to himself while walking in the 
streets, gave rise also to many stories. In this fashion he would, 
as often as not, comment audibly upon people and things, 
especially people. He was overheard, one day, soliloquising 
thus, while walking in the Park. The subject of the comments 
being a pupil who had turned out badly— 

“ Aha, de fater vas desheeved, de mutter vas desheeved, but J 
vas not desheeved; he is ein d—d schauntrel, and coot for 
nothing.” 

The last eight years of Handel’s long and toilsome life were 
spent in darkness. In 1751, when he was writing the oratorio 
of “ Jephtha,” the shadow of approaching blindness first fell 
upon him. Three times he was couched for the cataract which 
fastened upon his eyes. Each time the operation failed. His 
blindness was absolute, incurable. He accepted this last and 
greatest calamity with the same courage and dignity which 
had carried him through the other trials of his life, but he 
felt, and said, that his life was nearly over. He ceased all 
effort at composition, although to the end he was able to 
play and to conduct. But he could never hear unmoved the 
song of the blind Samson in his own oratorio; the words 
of which were taken from the verse of the great blind poet, 
to whom indeed Handel has been compared : 


‘*O, dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon.” 


Yet his friends have left it on record that he grew calm and 
very gentle in these last years and more than ever anxious to 
give his great music to the service of the poor and the suffering. 

On the 6th of April, 1759, Handel conducted the “ Messiah” 
in Covent Garden Theatre. Blind, he was led forward to the 
conductor’s desk and there directed his sublime choruses for the 
last time. A week later he lay in his house Number 25 (now 57), 
Brook Street, Hanover Square—dying. On April 13th, Good 
Friday, the end was at hand. The statement supported chiefly 
by Burney that his death actually took place on that day, has 
been disputed. It is now generally accepted that the 14th, or 
Easter Eve, was the correct date. Burney’s statement p obably 
gained colour from Handel’s own openly-expressed wish to die 
on Easter Day. “In hope,” he more than once said, “of 
meeting my good God, my sweet Lord and Saviour, on the day 
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of His resurrection.” He did die certainly in the hours of 
Good Friday or Easter Eve. 

He is buried in Westminster Abbey. He belonged to 
England, and loved England, and gave to England the best of 
his genius ; it is fitting that he should rest with the greatest of 
her sons. 

In the realm of music the figure of Handel stands alone. 
One of the greatest of all musicians, he yet founded no school ; 
the. most popular of composers, he has had few imitators. It 
has been said that as Homer is to Greece, as Milton is to 
England, so is Handel to music. The justice of the comparison 
few, we imagine, will care to dispute. 


ELLA Mac MAHON. 
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The Wibilist. 


AN AUTHENTIC TALE—IN EIGHT PARTS. 
I. 


AT St. Petersburg, on the night of January 2oth, 1878, the cold 
was unusually severe. In the streets, a few belated pedestrians, 
wrapped in heavily-furred overcoats, were hurrying as fast as 
their ponderous snow-boots would allow them. The gas-lamps, 
half hidden by a thick coating of hardened snow, and ornamented 
in some places by festoons of ice, cast fitful gleams of tawny light 
upon the vast white sheet which extended as far as the eye could 
reach. Occasionally, a brougham or a sledge came along at a 
swift pace, the nostrils of the horses pouring forth volumes of 
vapour, while the jingling of the icicles on their manes and tails 
kept time to their rapid trot. The thermometer marked 29° 
below freezing point, a fact which was duly made note of by one 
of the sturdy police soldiers on duty at Newski Perspective. 
Muffled in his heavy overcoat, his lower limbs shivering in knee 
boots, a hood made of thick, yellowish cloth, partially drawn over 
his face (not sufficiently, however, to hide the half-healed wounds 
resulting from constant exposure to severe frost), he inwardly 
anathematised the ill-luck which compelled him to be abroad this 
bitterly cold night, while most other folks were comfortably en- 
sconced in warm beds, little caring for the inclemency of the 
weather. His vexation received a fresh stimulus each time he 
had to pass, in the course of his beat, the mansion of Prince 
Seniavine, situate in the broadest part of the Perspective. The 
windows of the vast mansion, on the first and second floors, 
were brilliantly illuminated, while the shadows of dancers could 
be seen rapidly passing to and fro. At brief intervals, carriages 
drew up at the principal entrance and deposited guests, muffled 
in shapeless masses of furs. At such times puffs of warm air 
laden with delicious perfumes reached the poor fellow slowly 
pacing outside, and rapturously inhaling these whiffs of a more 
temperate atmosphere. At intervals, the distant crescendo of an 
orchestra reached his ears. 
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II. 


MAJOR-GENERAL PRINCE SERGIUS SENIAVINE, aide-de-camp 
to the Emperor and military governor of a Province,"was a tall, 
corpulent man, fifty-eight years of age, with"greyjhair and beard. 
Gifted with an iron constitution, sparing neither himself nor 
others in the execution of his duty, he was the incarnation of 
passive obedience to orders received from superiors in rank. 
The rigidity with which he followed the line of conduct which 
his sense of honour dictated, had created him many enemies, but 
he braved the attacks of calumny and envy with unmoved com- 
posure, despising and sometimes even pitying his foes. Possessed 
of ample means, one of his greatest delights was to relieve 
distress when it crossed his path. Often had he privately 
assisted some unfortunate wretch whom he had been compelled 
to punish in the execution of his official duties, and many a time 
had his eyes, blue and cold like discs of steel, been dimmed at 
_the recollection of sufferings he had been compelled to inflict. 
He was not ambitious, and would have resigned his position 
without regret. He was brave, and had served his country long 
and faithfully. Reserved in manner, he was ill-disposed towards 
flatterers, whom he despised, and in the wide social circle which 
surrounded him by virtue of his birth and rank, he might have 
found one or two trusty friends, certainly not more. 

Although his nature was devoid of the strong, deeply-rooted 
passions which characterise Asiatic nations, Prince Seniavine was 
susceptible of powerful emotions and affections. He loved, with 
an absolute excess of parental devotion, his only child, his 
daughter. It seemed as if Olga’s dead mother had transfused 
her affection for her offspring into her husband’s soul, and that 
his and her love combined had resulted in this wondrous passion. 
To the stern, inflexible soldier, this tender girl’s slightest caprice 
became law. He endeavoured to anticipate her every wish; if 
not, it was satisfied when scarcely expressed. Had any unlucky 
mortal suggested the existence of an imperfection in the General’s 
idol, he would have instantly created for himself a bitter enemy. 
It must be acknowledged that the young Princess was far from 
being undeserving of this excessive admiration. Tall, fair, 
slender, graceful in every movement, Olga Seniavine had just 
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completed her seventeenth year. Golden hair, twisted in heavy 
coils round a low, broad, white forehead, formed a natural crown 
of surpassing beauty. Her large blue eyes, pure and limpid as 
a mountain stream, were invariably directed to those of the 
person she happened to be addressing. Accustomed to express 
candour and truth, they doubtless sought to discover the same 
qualities in the countenances of others. Utterly ignorant of the 
existence of vice, unconscious of the world’s hypocrisy and petty 
jealousies, she glided gracefully on a flowery path in the garden 
of life, exempt from false pride, haughtiness, or fear. In a word, 
she was good and beautiful and true; and her father, as we have 
said before, absolutely idolised her. 

A month or so previous to the opening of this narrative, the 
General had observed that Olga, usually cheerful and easily 
moved to laughter, had become subject to fits of apparently 
causeless sadness. Of late she had occasionally become silent 
and absorbed, appearing at such times to be wandering in dream- 
land. At first the old soldier feared for his daughter’s health, 
and questioned her concerning these sudden changes of manner, 
hiding beneath a smiling countenance the intenseness of his 
anxiety. The young girl, incapable of dissimulation, or perhaps 
not quite understanding the true nature of these novel sensations, 
offered no satisfactory explanation, simply stating that she was 
perfectly happy and had never been in better health in her life. 
The General, reassured on this score, recollected that he had in 
former years experienced symptoms of a similar kind. Therefore, 
without referring again to the subject, he suggested every kind of 
amusement he could think of at the time,embraced his daughter 
and went his way, twirling his moustache. He believed he was 
not far wrong in conjecturing that love had awakened in the heart 
of his beloved child. Yet he did not feel in the slightest degree 
uneasy ; he had implicit confidence in Olga, and was sure she 
could not have fixed her choice upon an unworthy object. 
Moreover, such an event took place in the ordinary course of 
things ; he had expected it, and now it only remained for him 
to ascertain which of his daughter's numerous admirers was 
fortunate enough to have found favour in her eyes. For some 
time he narrowly watched the gay throng which surrounded the 
young Princess at every ball or reception which took place at 
his house, but for some time could discover nothing. At length, 
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he remarked that Olga’s manner became more affable, her con- 
versation more engaging, and that she went so far as to be 
almost coquettish during the rare and brief visits of Count Paul 
Lezczinski. 

The Count was a young officer, barely twenty-six years old, 
of medium height, with regular features. He belonged to the 
highest rank of nobility, had been left an orphan in early child- 
hood, was not possessed of any fortune, and had gained by dint 
of hard work, perseverance and intelligence, a brilliant position 
in the military service of his country. He was considered one 
of the ablest artillery captains in the Russian Army, and it was 
generally believed that he had a brilliant career before him. 
Quiet in manner, somewhat taciturn, he was seldom seen at 
dinners, theatres or balls. He indulged in none of the futile 
amusements generally so much sought after by young men of 
his age. He shunned society, its empty forms, meaningless 
chatter, deceptions and depravity. Noone had guessed his love 
for the General’s daughter save Olga herself, who, with a 
woman’s intuitive tact, had discovered the secret her lover’s 
timidity had prevented him from revealing. Count Lezczinski 
considered the Princess’s immense wealth an insuperable barrier 
to their union, and as he saw no hope of ever being able to 
obtain her hand, resolved not to declare his love, but to content 
himself with worshipping in silence and at a distance. 

As soon however as the General became aware of his 
daughter’s preference for the Count, he inwardly rejoiced that 
she should have made a choice of which he entirely approved, 
and determined, on being satisfied that the young officer 
reciprocated the affection he had inspired, to bring about the 
happiness of these children, as he called them. He straightway 
formed a plan by means of which he hoped to ascertain whether 
the Count was worthy of being entrusted with such a treasure; 
and, as a preliminary step to its execution, he gave instructions 
that invitations should be issued for a grand ball to be given on 
the night of the 20th January already alluded to, hoping that in 
the course of the evening he should find the opportunity he 
sought. For the first time in his life the General experienced a 
feeling of trepidation; he felt that the future happiness and 
welfare of his dearly beloved child depended upon the result of 
the step he was about to take. 
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IIT. 


THE night was far advanced, the dancing was at its height, and 
the guests at the General’s ball seemed bent on enjoying them- 
selves to the utmost of their power. Prince Seniavine, tolerably 
sure that his movements were free from observation, strolled 
leisurely through the splendidly furnished rooms in search of 
Count Lezczinski, to whom he had taken special care that an 
invitation should be sent. He soon discovered the young 
officer, half hidden behind a heavy window curtain, absorbed 
in ecstatic contemplation. Following the direction of the 
Captain’s gaze, he perceived Olga, seated at a short distance 
conversing with some friends. The General smiled, approached 
the Count and tapped him lightly on the shoulder. 

“Whom are you looking at so intently, may I ask?” said he 
good-humouredly. 

The officer started, blushed, and stammered a few unintelligible 
words. The Prince with great coolness resumed : 

“Why, one would almost think you are in love. If so, tell 
me about it. I am an old friend, old enough to be your father, 
and you know me sufficiently to be certain that your confidence 
will not be misplaced.” 

The Count remained silent. 

“Oh, oh! You still hesitate? Hum! Artillery captains in 
our service, at the age of twenty-six, are not usually over- 
burdened with bashfulness. Besides, if I insist in this way, it is 
because I have reasons to believe I can be of assistance to you.” 

“You, Prince ?” exclaimed the Count with an expression half- 
sad, half-amused. 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

The Count cast his eyes to the ground and paused a few 
seconds before answering. 

“Well, and if it were true that I love deeply, sincerely, 
devotedly, and that she whom I love is far beyond my reach, 
how could you assist me?” 

The General looked steadfastly at his guest and said: 

“ She is rich and you are poor. Is that it?” 

The young officer bowed his head in assent. 

“ But,” resumed the Prince, “ought a man of your talents and 
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merit to be deterred from a legitimate aim in life because he does 
not happen to have wealth at his command?” 

The.Count smiled sadly as he replied : 

“Be that as it may, the obstacle is a serious one. If you only 
knew——” 

“TI know one thing,” interrupted the General, “which is that 
the man who would not care to accept you asa son-in-law on 
account of your poverty, is an idiot.” 

“Ts it possible that you, Prince, can express such an opinion 
to me ?” 

“ And,” continued the General, “I am equally sure that the 
girl who would refuse to be your wife would be very difficult 
to please.” 

“TI can hardly believe what I hear ; it seems to be a dream.” 

“No, my young friend, it is not a dream. Accustomed as we 
are to see around us baseness, hypocrisy, and cupidity, it 
becomes difficult to believe that, here°and there, a few honest, 
disinterested men still exist. Yet, even beneath the embroidered 
uniform and broad ribbons of a state functionary, a true and 
loyal heart may beat ; and the courted, envied, hated official may 
at the same be an affectionate parent, happy to find a trust- 
worthy, honest gentleman, to whom he can say: ‘You love my 
daughter, I have good reason to believe she returns your 
affections, you are alone in the world, accept me as a second 
father.’ ” 

Lezczinski could scarcely credit the evidence of his senses. The 
sudden realization of his wildest, fondest hopes, almost deprived 
him fora few moments of the power of thinking. He could 
hardly give mechanical utterance to a few expressions of heart- 
felt gratitude ; his joy was too great for words, The room ap- 
peared to spin round and he almost reeled as he sank on a 
cushioned chair which stood behind him. The Prince shook him 
warmly by the hand, then left him to himself. 


IV. 


AN hour afterwards, the young officer quitted the General’s 
house with more happiness in his heart than it had ever yet 
contained. On reaching the street, he was accosted by the driver 
of a sledge, who had been waiting and watching for a consider- 
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able time as if expecting the departure of a particular guest. 
On perceiving the captain, he immediately drove up to him, 
tendering his services in a manner even more officious than is 
usual with members of his class. The Count, too much 
absorbed by his own thoughts to notice the man’s face or manner, 
hastily gave him his address, sprang into the vehicle, and was 
soon engaged in a most pleasant reverie. In a few minutes the 
conveyance stopped at a two-storied, shabby-looking house in 
the great Sadovaia. The Count alighted and was about to give 
the driver his fare, when, casting his eyes around, he angrily ex- 
claimed : 


“Why have you brought me here? [I told you to go to St. 
Michael’s square.” 


The man bent forward and whispered something almost 
inaudibly. 

“ An emergency meeting has been ordered for to-night. They 
have been waiting for you some time.” 

“What do I care about the meeting or its emergency?” 
answered the Count, annoyed at being recalled to a sense of dis- 
agreeable duty. “Confound politics, and conspiracies,” he added 
turning on his heel. 

The driver changed his tone, which became haughty and 
imperative. 

“You must attend the meeting notwithstanding. Such are 
the orders ; they must be obeyed, and you must submit without 
resistance.” 

The Count with difficulty repressed further manifestations of 
disobedience, muttering : 

“ A pleasant thing indeed to be subjected to this abominable 
slavery. And these people call themselves the apostles of 
liberty! Well, let us hope the great task will be ultimately 
accomplished.” 

He knocked in a peculiar manner at the door of the house, 
which was low and deeply let into the wall. He was at once 
admitted, and the door closing noiselessly behind him, all again 
became silent in the deserted street. 
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V. 


THE ball at the General’s house was drawing to its close, the 
guests were fast disappearing, the orchestra was playing the 
last waltz. Prince Seniavine, who had retired to his private 
apartments, was hurriedly pacing up and down a large room on 
the ground floor of the mansion, overlooking the street. Presently 
he threw himself into an armchair, exclaiming with concen- 
trated rage: 

“Cowards! Vile assassins !” 

And spreading out a crumpled sheet of paper he had been 
clutching for some time with a convulsive grasp, he read as 
follows : 


“ EXCELLENCY, 

“The Government persists in waging against us a 
merciless, relentless warfare. The Nihilist Executive Committee 
have therefore resolved to give fresh proofs of vigour and 
tenacity of purpose. The innocent victims of your executioners 
and jailers must be avenged. We shall retaliate with utmost 
severity ; without pity, without consideration of any description 
whatever. Your turn has come, Excellency, to receive the in- 
variably merited punishment we inflict. And, as it is well 
known that in your case death possesses no terrors, it has been 
resolved that you shall suffer in that which you hold most dear 
on earth. Your daughter shall meet with death at our hands, 
and those whose orders you implicitly obey are alone responsible 
for her fate.” 


The General paused, rose from his chair, drew himself up to 
his full height and exclaimed : 

“ But what do they want, these incarnate fiends? They kill 
and destroy with blind stupidity; and why do they do it? 
What is their object? If they want changes, reforms, modifi- 
cations, let them say so. We are desirous ourselves of keeping 
time with modern progress, but these monsters do their best to 
neutralise our efforts by committing atrocious crimes with 
diabolical ingenuity! What is their idea? What is their 
scheme? Why do they not expound it? But no! They 
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prefer murder in its most appalling forms. Villains! They 
threaten to assassinate my child, but they forget I am here to 


protect her.” 
. . * + ’ . . 


Es 


VI. 


WHILE the foregoing scene was being enacted, about twenty 
men, severally representing almost every class of society, were 
assembled in a vast apartment in the house in the great 
Sadovaia. The room was sparingly furnished with a few rickety 
chairs, two deal tables and a dilapidated sofa. It was lighted 
by the dull flame of an oil lamp, which left the assembly in 
partial obscurity. On one of the tables stood a samovar, or tea 
urn, with a few drinking glasses and some lumps of sugar in a 
cracked basin. Ina corner of the apartment, a thin young man, 
shabbily attired, with long light brown hair hanging over the 
collar of a patched and threadbare overcoat, was writing with 
his left hand on a scrap of paper which he rested on his knees.* 
Close to him sat Count Lezczinski, his head thrown back, almost 
touching the wall, gravely watching the smoke of his cigarette 
as it curled slowly towards the ceiling. The other members of 
the “Executive Committee,” students, officers, tradesmen, 
doctors, peasants, were standing around in silent groups. A 
man, about forty years of age, his long black beard slightly 
tinged with grey, was sitting at the unoccupied table reading 
with great attention several despatches written in cypher. 
Presently he raised his head and addressed the assembled 
brethren : 

“Gentlemen, it is absolutely necessary, owing to the serious 
position in which we are placed, to exert our fortitude and 
powers of self-sacrifice to the utmost, to call into requisition an 
indomitable energy. The slightest weakness or hesitation might 
not only cause our own destruction, but would also involve the 
ruin of those who have confided to us their hopes and desires, who 
have placed their fate in our hands. We all hope we can rely 
on each other ; but before we advance further on the dangerous 
path we have chosen, it would be better for those who are not 


* It is customary amongst members of secret political societies to write with the left 
hand, sc as to disguise their handwriting. 
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perfectly sure of their own steadfastness of purpose—those who 
if ordered to strike might hesitate at the last moment—it would 
be better, I say, for such brethren, should any be present, to 
retire.” 

The silence remained unbroken. The speaker resumed : 

“Let us remember that the slightest indiscretion will be 
punished by death, not only to the guilty or imprudent parties 
themselves, but also to their nearest and dearest relatives, 
because it is a well known fact that many individuals—govern- 
ment officials and others —fearless of destruction, have, in 
pursuing a certain line of conduct, made a voluntary sacrifice 
of their lives beforehand ”—here the man paused for an instant, 
then he added, with a peculiar smile, “and it is thus that these 
contingencies have been provided for.” 

A dead silence continued to reign in the apartment. 

“To-morrow,” pursued the orator, “ another high official shall 
receive at our hands the proper reward for the services he 
renders the government.” 

A sudden commotion manifested itself in the assembly. 

“Tt is our master’s order, and was recently delivered to me 
by Steven,” said he, pointing to the pale youth sitting apart 
from the rest and hitherto engaged in writing, which occupation 
he had ceased in order to listen. 

“It is for this reason you have been summoned here to-night,” 
continued the president. “The names of all present shall be 
taken down, and, in accordance with our custom, chance shall 
decide who is to strike the blow to-morrow.” 

“More crime!” muttered the Count, with an expression of 
disgust on his countenance. 

The president turned round sharply after hearing the inter- 
ruption. 

“Yes; more and yet more,” he cried ; “ever, while the struggle 
lasts. To-day we have chosen one of the Crown’s most faithful 
servants ; another time, we shall aim still higher. Human lives 
must be sacrificed so long as injustice is tolerated. What 
difference can a few existences, more or less, make to the 
population of our country? To-morrow we enter a new sphere 
of action. We will no longer attack exclusively the persons of 
our enemies themselves. By destroying those in whom they 
have centred their warmest and purest affections, we shall 
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inflict heavier punishment, and perhaps force them to capitulate, 
This time it is a woman who must fall.” 

“A woman!” exclaimed the Count. “To attack a woman is 
an act of cowardice, and I had yet to learn that there were 
cowards amongst us.” 

“And our enemies,” rejoined the other, “what have they 
done? Have they hesitated to transport, execute and torture in 
every conceivable way our wives, mothers, sisters? Have we not 
sworn to retaliate in like manner? I know it is atrociously 
cruel, but it must be done.” 

The young officer cast his eyes to the ground but answered not 
a word. The man spoke again. 

“We will no longer submit to this state of things. We insist 
upon universal equality. Let intelligence, hard work and 
individual merit take precedence of birth and wealth. Nature, 
in the beginning, created all things in a state of perfect 
equilibrium. The balance has been disturbed ; we will restore it. 
We have been accused of wishing to despoil the wealthy and 
enrich ourselves with the plunder. This is false and absurd. 
All we desire and intend to obtain at any cost, is that work of 
every description shall be properly remunerated. Let official 
depredation cease, and the reckless squandering of public funds 
be put a stop to. Let the expenditure of the nation be revised 
and submitted to universal sanction. Are these demands so 


very unreasonable ?” 
. + . 


A FEW hours later, at eight o’clock in the morning, Count Paul 
Lezczinski knocked at the door of the General’s house, and re- 
quested to see his host of the preceding night on a matter of 
urgent importance. He was ushered into a private apartment, 
the one we have already described, and in a few moments the 
General, who had not yet retired to rest, came to him with out- 
stretched hands and words of hearty welcome. The Count, pale 
as death, bowed low in acknowledgment of the courteous 
reception, but made no verbal answer, nor did he accept the 
profferred friendly grasp. Surprised at such strange behaviour, 
19 
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the General lifted his eyes to the face of his early visitor, and 
only then became aware of the altered expression of his 
countenance. 

“Good Heavens! what is the matter with you?” he cried. 
“ Quick, tell me what has happened.” 

“Excellency,” replied the Count in short, sharp tones, quite 
unlike his usual manner of speaking, “yesterday my happiness 
was too great to last. Fate, cruel but inexorable, will not allow 
my dreams of happiness to be realised. I give you back your 
promise.” 


“ But—this is absolute madness—explain yourself—give me a 
reason.” 

“ That is impossible, General. I dare not say more.” 

“Come! come! collect your thoughts and listen to me. Do 
you know that this refusal, without justifiable cause, is the 
greatest insult you can offer my daughter?” and the General bent 
a cold, stern gaze on the young officer. 

“How can you suppose, even for an instant, that I would 
willingly give offence, much less offer deliberate insult to a 
being whom I consider an angel in human form—to one for 
whose sake, as you will presently discover, I am about to sacrifice 
my existence?” 

The Count stopped short, overcome by sudden and powerful 
emotion. Burying his face in his hands, he remained silent for a 
few moments, then muttered in a hoarse whisper : 

“This torture is worse than death. I can bear it no longer.” 

The General stood watching him in boundless amazement. 

The Count sprang to his feet, drew a revolver from his pocket, 
approached the Prince and said in an agitated voice : 

“TI beseech you render me the only service which now lies in 
your power ; take this, and blow my brains out.” The Prince 
seized the weapon, carefully placed it in his pocket, crossed his 
arms on his breast, and thundered in a brutally imperative tone 
of command: 

“Explain yourself. I insist upon it.” 

Judging by his countenance, a desperate struggle now 
appeared to be taking place in the young officer’s breast ; love, 
honour, fduty, were each striving for mastery. At this moment 
the door opened, and Olga, dressed in a long white robe and 
looking radiant as a sunbeam on a summer’s morn, entered the 
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room. On beholding his daughter, the General was inspired with 
a brilliant thought. Seizing her by the hand, he led her to the 
Count, whose agitation increased, while he recoiled from the 
presence of the lovely girl as he would have done from some 
foul spectre. 

“ Olga,” said the Prince, “this man loves you, and I believe 
he is not indifferent to you. A few hours since I authorised him to 
ask you to be his wife. At the present moment, without giving 
any reason, he positively refuses the realisation of hopes which, 
only yesterday, he dared not even entertain.” 

“For pity’s sake, say no more,” interrupted the Count. 

“TI have questioned him to no purpose,” continued the 
General ; “ perhaps you may be more successful. It is his duty to 
give you an explanation of his conduct, if he has a spark of 
gentlemanly feeling left in his breast.” 

The Count was too much agitated to notice the insult. 

The Princess advanced a few steps, took one of the officer’s 
hands in both her own, fixed a calm penetrating gaze on his 
face, and said in low, soft, but slightly tremulous tones : 

“If it be true that you love me, grant me my first request. 
Tell me the cause of this sudden change.” 

At these words, the Count’s irresolution and emotion appeared 
to cease, and he replied firmly : 

“Well then, you shall know all. Listen! Your life is in 
danger. Relentless enemies have sworn to assassinate you. At 
any moment the threat may be carried into execution. They 
have sentenced you to death. You—an innocent, defenceless 
girl!” 

“T know it,” said the Prince calmly. 

“ And I also,” added Olga, tendering the Count a note, the 
handwriting of which he instantly recognised. It was the 
scrap of paper on which Steven, the secretary of the Executive 
Committee had been writing during the meeting we have 
described. How it reached its destination was never ascer- 
tained. 

“ You knew it!” exclaimed the Count in utter amazement. 

_ The General clasped his daughter for a moment in his arms, 
and pressed a kiss upon her brow. 
* * * * * * * 
It will be remembered that the room in which this conversation 


19* 
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took place was on the ground floor and looked out on the street 
which was, to all appearance, deserted. 
* * * * * * * 

“But there is something you do xot know,” said Count 
Lezczinski after a pause, his face livid with suppressed emotion ; 
“the hand which must carry out the sentence of the secret 
tribunal has already been designated—the assassin has been 
chosen.” 

At these words Olga drew closer to her father. 

“His name? Do you know this man’s name?” shouted the 
Prince, well-nigh beside himself with rage. 

*1 do” 

“ And—who is it ?” 

The Count paused for a few seconds, during which the silence 
was so intense, that the hearts of all present might almost have 
been heard to throb. 

“Jt zs I,” said the officer in a hollow, almost unearthly voice. 

“Scoundrel!” shouted the General; instinctively throwing 
himself in front of his daughter. 

““QOh, Prince, fear nothing! Do you not see that I am 
crushed, annihilated by grief and despair ? ” 

Again, for a short space, a solemn silence reigned in the apart- 
ment. The General broke it, addressing himself to the Count : 

* “You! a servitor of the Emperor, belong to this gang of 
murderers ?” 

“Pardon me, Excellency, I have neither strength nor courage 
to discuss social or political questions. Besides, the time would 
be ill chosen. I can only say that I had pledged my honour—” 

“Your honour!” cried the General harshly. 

“Yes, my honour,” replied the Count, who had somewhat 
regained his self-possession. “I swore solemnly to defend a 
certain cause. I have perjured myself; I have become a 
traitor. Between humanity and love on one hand and my 
oath on the other, I have not hesitated an instant. By acting as 
I have done I have sacrificed my life. Ask me no more.” 

After a moment’s reflection, the Prince said : 

“You can, and ought to render the State an immense service. 
I will forgive all if you will only e 

“ Prince, is it possible you can think I have fallen so low as to 
become a spy ?” 
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The General twirled his moustache. 

“True,” he remarked. “But I will have every house in the 
town searched, until I discover this nest of ruffians.” 

“Be careful, sir,” said the Count. 

“T am a soldier, sir,” rejoined the General. 

“ And a father,’ replied the officer. 

These were the last words he was destined to utter. A sharp 
report rang through the crisp morning air, two panes of the 
double windows were shattered, and the Count mortally 
wounded, fell to the ground. A bullet, discharged from a 
revolver of large calibre, entering the eye, had penetrated the 
brain. Death was instantaneous. Olga, her white robe soiled 
with the blood from her lover’s death-wound, sank fainting in 
her father’s arms. Count Lezczinski had fulfilled his promise ; 
he had sacrificed his life to save the woman he loved. 


VIII. 


IN the street, just outside the window, a young man with long 


fair hair hanging over the collar of a patched and threadbare 
coat, his cap pulled down so as to almost conceal his eyes, 
was walking leisurely away, muttering to himself: 

“It can’t be helped: he deserved it. I am certain he was 
denouncing us, and | did quite right. As for the girl, that must 
be postponed until to-morrow.” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by a powerful hand grasping 
his arm as he was crossing an adjacent street, while the gruff 
voice of a police soldier cried : 

“Ah! ah! this capture makes some amends for the beastly 
night I have had to pass in the streets.” 

It was our friend of the preceding evening, who added : 

“T have caught you this time, my young friend, and you shall 
not escape, take my word for it.” 

“Yes, I will, though,” quickly rejoined the assassin. And 
before the police officer could prevent him, he took from the cuff 
of his coat a small white globule about the size of a pea. This 
he thrust into his mouth with the rapidity of lightning, crushed 
it between his teeth, and in a few seconds fell writhing to the 
ground, clutching the snow and foaming at the mouth in the 
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agonies of death. A powerful poison, known it is said only to 
the members of certain political societies, rapidly did its work, 
depriving the Nihilist Executive Committee of one of its ablest 
and most devoted servants. 
* * * * * * ¥ 

Prince Seniavine never forgot the last words which were 
uttered by Count Lezczinski; they ever rang in his ears. He 
more than once felt inclined to resign his official position, 
although no subsequent attempt was made against his daughter’s 
life. It is true that after the events just recorded, he was twice 
shot at in the public streets ; but for that he cared little. The 
Princess Olga resolved to enter a convent, much against the 
wishes and advice of her friends. Her father, notwithstanding 
the grief such a separation would cause him, was not unwilling 
to give his consent, well knowing that within the walls of a 
monastic institution his daughter’s existence would cease to be 
in peril. 


A. HAMILTON SEYMOUR. 
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Zem’s Trouble. 


IMAGINE, if you can, a huge expanse of whiteness, so white 
that where the trail winds in and out, the shadow falls almost 
black from its piled-up height on to the glistening, glancing, 
blinding whiteness of the prairie below. One could almost fancy 
that one was looking out upon some frozen sea, with the waves 
arrested just in the act of breaking by an icy hand. For the wind 
has furrowed, ridged, and packed the drifting snow into a won- 
derful resemblance to the ocean, and as the drift sweeps over 
some huge bank, overhanging a deep slough, one can almost feel 
the salt spray from this “ prairie wave.” Scattered over this 
expanse are the shanties, and the small bluffs and patches of 
scrub, showing out dark against the snow; while the steady 
streams of smoke from the one, and the straight bare poles rising 
from the other—appearing like miniature steamers, and sailing 
vessels, make the illusion complete. 

To the south the whiteness is unbroken for miles and miles, 
save an occasional farm steading, till the eye rests with relief 
on the far away “ Scrub Hills” looming up blue black with their 
covering of woods in the distance. To the east and west, the 
signs of habitation are more pronounced. The buildings, huddled 
together in little groups, form a pleasant contrast to the north 
where the trail stretches on in perspective to the horizon, behind 
which lies Two Forks village. There may be, perhaps, a vagrant 
fox, or coyote, or a flock of snow birds, fussing and chattering on 
the hard snow of the trail, but beyond that no appearance of life. 
From the distant homesteads come the sounds of work, the dull 
thud of the axe at one, the measured even stroke of a pump at 
another, floating across the cold crisp air, with unnatural and 
exaggerated clearness. 

Imagine a frame building of limited dimensions, the outer 
woodwork warped and weather-stained, and you have the shanty. 
To the left a “corral” of dry poles supported by rough unbarked 
posts, and a large misshapen pile of straw which half conceals 
another pile of prairie hay and connected with a shanty by a well 
used path through the snow. Follow the path, and it leads you 
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past the house to the stable and granary, built in one of hewn 
logs, topped off by poles and branches covered with straw, on 
which the snow lies thick, forming an air-tight roof. At the back 
is the fire-wood, piled up on end, in “tepee” fashion (to avoid 
burial by the great snow banks which have drifted on all 
sides), and behind that the pump, showing blue here and there 
through the icicles with which it is liberally ornamented. A small 
rough shed holds the machinery. The binder, mower, ploughs, 
wagon, buggy, rake, all arranged neatly in line, waiting for the 
spring. The sleighs are standing near the stable, with the long 
stakes bound together, showing that they will soon be crawling 
back along the trail, creaking and groaning over the snow witha 
load of wood from the distant hills. The cackling and com- 
plaining over there tells us that under that drift, and half buried 
in the ground for extra warmth, the poultry is crowded together 
waiting and watching for spring and liberty, while the cattle, with 
their muzzles white from their frozen breath, tramp round the 
edge of the straw fence, or crane their necks through the wire 
strands to reach such hay as has been blown nearer by the wind. 

This is the settlement, or a part of it, to be more correct, where 
I am impatiently waiting for a chance to commence my dinner. 
It will give you a very fair idea of the ordinary “Bach Hall,” 
about 14 feet by 20 feet, divided into two by a thin partition of 
boards. A window at each end, and one in the south wall, next 
to the door. A couple of benches, a rough flap table, two deck 
chairs, a rocker, two beds, the wash stand, a much abused stove 
with three out of four lids cracked across, and various other small 
impedimenta, as the auction bills say, “too numerous to 
mention.” The walls are covered with coarse brown building 
paper, secured by laths, nailed at intervals, and highly decorated 
by old Graphic pictures, and sundry framed photographs. A 
spaniel is asleep on one side of the stove, a cat on the other. 
Over the door is a gun, and a rifle. On the other side of the 
room, a home made case, containing a very fairly stuffed skunk, 
bearing the legend in printed capitals “ Vemo me tmpune lacessit,” 
flanked on either side by the horns of the jumping-deer. 
Numerous articles of apparel are strewn about both rooms, 
notably footgear, and an ancient top-hat, labelled “a relic of old 
decency,” hangs from one of the joists. And this has been my 
-home since 1882. 
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I am waiting for the boys to return. They left early this 
morning for the hills, to chop a load of wood, taking advantage 
of the fine weather. I see the thermometer registers 18° below 
zero, but as there is but little wind blowing, we, in Manitoba, can 
mark this day down as distinctly fine, and one not to be wasted. 

I am left behind to cook, and take care of the household 
duties, a lonely, miserable job, but a recent frost bite has confined 
me pro tem. to the house. 

My hired man Jem, and Paddy White, have gone, both decent 
fellows to have round in the winter. 

Jem, I expect, will leave me at “ New Year’s”—his time is up 
then ; I shall miss him, but perhaps he may hire for next season 
too. 

Paddy has come over from the other side of the river to “bum” 
with me for a while, to improve me he calls it, but then he is 
allowed a certain amount of tether, and how much that is no 
one knows better than Paddy. I sometimes fancy he stands in awe 
of me a little; for I don’t forget to look down upon him with all 
the superiority of an 1882 man. He only came in sometime in 
1889, and ought by rights to be just commencing his education, 
but as he used to remark “what I know, and the other fellows 
don’t know, would make a large and very instructive volume!” 
Such a nice modest young man is this same Paddy White ! 

He came in like the rest of us to farm, and has a quarter sec- 
tion across the river. He never does anything to improve it, and 
very seldom lives there, so I expect it will be jumped before long. 
His excuse is, that he is watching our different systems, and 
making notes! But that is all nonsense, there is only one system 
of farming in the settlement, and he must have found that out his 
first season, so it just shows he is nothing more nor less than an 
idle young scamp. One would naturally suppose that Paddy is 
an Irishman. As a matter of fact, he is very much English! but 
when he first came out, somebody sold him—-Paddy still insists 
that it was a gift—an awful looking beast for an Irish retriever, 
to which was given the name of Paddy. But,as Swaddy Lee 
pointed out, after an ill spent and blasphemous day’s shooting, 
with Paddy everywhere and anywhere but at heel, “ My dear 
and ill-advised young friend, there was more than one sale the 
day you bought Paddy!” So after Paddy had met with an 
accident, to put it mildly, which terminated fatally, the name 
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was passed on to his owner, and he will be known by it to the 
end. A wake was held over the body of the deceased hound, at 
which the bereaved owner made nasty insinuations about Swaddy 
and the dog’s wounds, and then all was forgotten but the name; 
such is the nature of the Settlement. 

I am highly honoured by his visit, as, if you can stand his 
vagaries, a month with Paddy, in the winter, is a liberal educa- 
tion, so he is in great demand. . 

He is such a queer, happy-go-lucky little beggar. 

I should judge him to be about twenty-three, with the manner 
of sixteen sometimes, but as often as not of forty-three. If he 
is five feet four inches, that is all he measures, and I think it would 
bustle him to reach that height, but he is as active as a cat, and 
not at all bad-looking—one of those dark fellows who shave 
clean, and wear cardinal red ties for effect! He “came out to” 
Guy Martin, a kind of cousin he claims, but Guy repudiates all 
relationship, and will have nothing to do with him, except in the 
busy time, when he works him for nothing fourteen hours a day. 
‘The Settlement disapproved of this, and remonstrated with Guy, 
but he urged that it did the young beggar good! and privately 
I believe it does him no end of good—he needs discipline, does 
Paddy. 

Always hard up! always out of clothes! He will borrow 
your fur coat one day, to steal wood the next from your bluffs, 
for another fellow! As for tobacco! no matter how rough the 
weather may be, or how bad the trails, if you have Paddy 
with you, you may rely upon never having a cold pipe. I don’t 
suppose he ever bought a plug in his life, but he is possessed of 
unbounded cheek, and unlimited resources, and we, in the Settle- 
ment, are proud of his talents. 

But all that Paddy has said, or done, from his first appearance 
at Guy Martin’s, to his present sojourn in “ Racketty Hall,” is 
worthy of a separate record. His fame has spread from the 
Province to the Territories, and from the Territories to the 
coast, and everybody thinks the world of Paddy. 

Racketty Hall is one half of a section, of which Billy 
Armitage owns the other 320 acres. It’s a vile name for a 
decent fellow’s place. From the first day “I took it up,” I 
decided upon Rosebank Farm as something very nice in the 
way of names. My people at home think it so pretty, and— 
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John Loftus, Esq., Rosebank Farm, Scrub City, P. O.—looks very 
well, without doubt, on my envelopes. But just because, in’a 
weak moment, I once invited the fellows to celebrate my birthday 
in my shanty, they celebrate every and any birthday that comes 
along, in the most indiscriminate manner; always making my 
place “the gathering point!” So in return for my kindness, 
they have christened it Racketty Hall. 

Now look at Billy Armitage! he happens to be good natured 
enough to put up with every “Bum” that stays in, from Paddy to 
old “ Steamboat Blake,” and so, to show its appreciation, the Settle- 
ment calls his place the “Bummers’ Roost!” Dead tough, I call it. 

We are all “Old Country,” in the Settlement ; all farmers, not 
one doing better than the other, which is not saying much. 
Scrub City is south of us, and is our nearest town, with 20 
miles of solid freezing over the plains in the winter to reach it. 
We have The Landing behind us to the north; just a village, 
the usual thing—post office, two stores, and a blacksmith, and 
that is twelve miles away, with the worst trail in the Province 
leading to it. 

Such a collection of shanties and log stables! All alike, 
mine, as I have described it, is a a very fair sample of the rest. 
Tommy Davis was expecting his sister out in 1887, and in 
consequence started to build a concrete house—we gave him a 
“Bee,” I remember. But the sister must have weakened, for 
she never turned up, and the house, as far as it was built, does 
very well as a pig-pen at present. 

What a happy-go-lucky crowd we are! happy-go-unlucky, 
though, I ought to say to be correct. 

Here was 1885—oats up to Lord only knows what price, and 
the Settlement hauling into market measly, frozen wheat at 30 
cents a bushel and having to buy oats at 50 cents before the 
spring set in. Next year in went oats, hardly anything but 
oats ; but the wheat crop was the right bower that fall, and oats 
at rock-bottom prices for a change! 

This was a “ facer,” and no mistake ! 

“Boys!” said Barney Wright—Barney was a Councillor then, 
and thought himself “ Big Indian,” and so did his folks when 
he wrote home the news of his election (they don’t understand 
these things in England)—“ Boys! let us all fallow next year! 
The Straight Line Railroad is going on through the Cockspur 
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Pass, this fall; $5 a day for man and team! who says it’s a 
go?” And we all said it wasago. There was no doubt about 
the go part of it. We came back that fall all broken up, some 
one-horse men, some in debt, but not a man one cent ahead! 
and that year was the record wheat year of the Province. 

We haven’t got over that gruelling yet, and it is not very 
likely we are going to either. 

Now and again a man drops out—goes west, or sells right out, 
and goes home. This isa signal to the crowd for a general 
“Jamboree,” but to me, individually, to put away my spare 
crockery, and anything of value that is breakable. Talking of 
“ Jamborees,” what fun we had the night Professor Peters struck 
my place—he was a “Quack Vet,” from the Wolf Valley 
District—Mark Anstruthers was off the next day to England, 
and the unfortunate Professor got mixed up in the “send off” 
the boys were giving Mark, and—but here they are, back at last, 
and, by the look of the load, that rascal Paddy has taken the 
unsuspecting Jem on tothe Barnard boys’ wood lot, and there 
will be the devil to pay later. But it’s grand firewood, and 
Paddy, although an excellent judge of firewood, is no respecter 
of his neighbour’s land-mark. This is his first trip with Jem, 
and I am anxious to hear what he thinks of his companion. 

The door flies open, and in comes Paddy, the frosty air follows 
him like a cloud of smoke. He commences to chatter at once, 
not even taking time to throw off his fur cap and coat, or brush 
the snow off his moccasins. “I’ve met a great many fellows in 
my time, Jack,” he remarks, “but for something extra your 
hired man takes the cake! What’s the matter with him? 
Surely, half cracked, or both?” 

“He's all right, Paddy,” I answer, “he has been with me 
since seeding, and we have hit it off so far without any trouble. 
You don’t, surely, expect every man you meet with to chin all 
day like you do?” 

“To begin with, I don’t chin, as you so elegantly put it, all 
day, and, if I did, that is one thing, and moping all day is 
another. I am mighty sure that he hasn't spoken half-a-dozen 
words the whole time we have been out, and then he couldn't 
help doing so! He is an Englishman, isn’t he? Where did you 
pick him up, and what the dickens is the matter with him?” 

“Paddy! if you are not hungry, I am. Sling off your ‘dry- 
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goods’ and sit down for goodness sake. Jim was too busy 
chopping to talk, and I’ll bet he loaded up half the load as 
well! Eat your dinner first, and, when he is not around, I'll 
tell you why he doesn’t chatter as much nonsense as you do!” 

Paddy saw there was no help for it, so he accepted the 
inevitable, and began adding to the general litter in the shack 
by taking off his coat, etc. 

Bye-and-bye Jem comes in, white with frost, and stamping his 
feet to get rid of the snow. 

“Horses fixed up, Jem?” 

“Yes! everything straightened up.” 

Paddy strolls over to the window, and looks out, then edges 
back to the stove. “Jem, I’ll go out,” he remarks, “and chuck 
that load off the sleighs!” 

Jem looks up with a grim smile, “Guess you won't.” 

“What!” says Paddy with delightful innocence, “you don’t 
mean to say that you have thrown it off, Jem?” 

“TI do,” says Jem very shortly—then, “ Is chuck ready, Boss ?” 
he adds, paying no attention to Paddy’s murmurs of “Too bad ! 
why didn’t you wait for me?” etc. 

“ All aboard!” I shout, and we sit in to a good prairie chicken 
stew, bread and butter and tea. 

“ Boss,” says Jem presently, as we light our pipes—“I want 
to go over to Taylor’s, to see about that gun he has for sale. If 
you and Paddy can manage, I will stay the night there, and 
Paddy can pick me up in the morning on the way to the hills.” 

Paddy nods assent. 

“ All, right Jem,” I answer, “remember to borrow some coal 
oil, we will soon be out.” And so that is settled. 

Billy Armitage comes in directly, out of flour, and wants a 
book. He curses the weather, and glares at Paddy, who rags 
him freely about his new felt boots, and then slopes off again. 
Billy has a liver, and shows it, particuiarly in the winter. Then 
Jem gets ready to start. I watch him drying himself by the 
stove, and think what a “good all round” man he looks. He 
can give me two inches and I am mighty close to six feet! 
While my coat won’t button on him by, I am ashamed to say 
how much! He is not a bad-looking fellow either, just the kind 
of man you would pick to help you out of an ugly mess. An 
out-an-out Englishman though, and North country at that. 
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Paddy condescends to bring round the cutter, and tear him- 
self away from the fire to hitch up the mare. After a while we 
get Jem started away for Taylor's, with a great jingling of bells, 
and the old mare pulling on the bit like a filly. 

“Jack,” says Paddy, as we shut the door, “Let's rustle and 
get the chores done up! and then you can entertain your friend 
with a true and authentic account of the finding of Jem, his 
‘hump,’ and how he got it.” 

“Paddy,” I suggest, “you know what there is to do at the 
stables and wood-pile, do it! I will fix up inside and put on a 
lively fire, so that when we get through you shall hear all I know 
about Jem Shepherd, as I promised.” I light the lamp, and 
make the old stove fairly burn, with the dry tamarac popping 
in her like revolver shots. When Paddy comes in I find he has 
been wearing my moccasins to do the stable chores ; he refuses 
to either clean or dry them, and tries to treat the whole thing as 
a joke, but I have to be firm. 

“ A little more civility, Paddy,” I warn him, “a little less lip, 
or not one word about Jem to-night, but a grand flute practice 
instead! Do you savviz, Paddy, my boy?” Paddy does, and 
groans. My flute bears a hard name in the Settlement, so 
Paddy comes to time. 

“Qld man,” he answers, “I must have my little joke, your 
cowhides shall be attended to, sit down, fill up, smile once more 
on the penitent Paddy, and then go at it!” 

Who could resist so touching an appeal? Paddy always had 
his own way about things, and this was no exception. 


“ You remember,” I commenced, “ that Sam Miller left last April, 
just as the snow began to go, to join the Mounted Police. I had 
hoped that he would see me through seeding ; but as he was set 
upon going, I thought it best to pay him up. It’s no use trying 
to keep a man once he is bent upon leaving. You will suffer for’ 
it in the long run, you can bet. So there I was all alone, and 
seeding coming on, and the trails rotting right through to the 
Prairie! The only thing to do was to go into Scrub City, 
“light,” and hunt upa man. And I did. 

When | got in I put up at “ The Royal,” asked Pete the bar 
tender, as he was dashing me up “something hot.” (Paddy! 
that look of virtuous surprise does you credit! it persuades me 
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to put by the little Billy left in the bottle until you go.) Yes! I 
asked Pete if there was anyone around the hotel wanting a job. 
“ Yes,” he said, “there was,” and he called up Jem to the bar. 
I’ve had quite a lot to do with hired men, one way and another 
since I came out, and I saw at once, if the money was “right” 
he’d do. “Did he wanta job?” “He guess’d so.” “Used to 
a farm?” “Pretty near! had one of his own since 1880, but sold 
out now.” “ What was he wanting till Christmas? $20 by the 
month ought to hit it!” And “hit it” it did, for he pulled out 
with me that Sunday. We got on splendidly together. He 
knew as much, and perhaps more than I did about the work. 
(Oh yes, my dear fellow, that is quite possible, but sarcasm is 
not your forte, Paddy, my boy!) However, as you have noticed 
as well, he was too quiet by half for me. I don’t mean to say 
I like a rowdy fellow to live with altogether, but Jem ran to the 
other extreme entirely. 

It’s fearfully depressing having to live day after day with a 
man who is, to all intents and purposes, no better company than 
a “Mute!” 

This state of affairs lasted through seeding—I was beginning 
to be as melancholy and unsociable as Jem himself. Billy 
Armytage put me on to it one Sunday. 

“Jack,” he says, “you have got the ‘hump. What's 
wrong ?” 

“Nothing, I’m all right, don’t worry yourself about me.” 

“Then why the devil don’t you wake up ?” he asked. 

“Billy, I know,” I replied. “It’s Jem!” 

“ D—n Jem!” he retorted. “ You'll have to rouse him up, or 
you will jolly soon be as bad as he is!” 

That decided me. I should have to speak to Jem to save 
myself. 

That same evening, we were having a pull at the pipe, before 
turning in, and Jem was moping away as usual behind the stove. 
“Say, Jem!” said I. He looked up enquiringly. “What the 
deuce makes you so quiet? Are you out of sorts, or do you 
want to quit the job? I like a man to say if he is not 
satisfied !” 


He thought for a while, and then got up and looked me in 
the face. 


“The job is all right,” he answered. “And if you have 
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nothing against it, I’ll hold her down until the contract is 
filled. As for my health, there is never anything the matter 
with me. You think [am poor company, Boss? Well, I have 
enough on my mind to make me so. Just sit right where you 
are awhile, you may as well hear my pedigree now as later, for 
hear it you will have to before you can ever rightly under- 
stand!” 

“ Let’s have it, Jem,” said I. “It will do you good maybe to 
talk about it.” 

So he sat down again and gave it me straight. 

“T was a fool ever to leave England.” 

“So was I, Jem,” I interrupted encouragingly. 

He went on. “I had a pretty good time of it taking one 
day with another. My old man was only a tenant farmer, 
but still we had a comfortable time of it at home, and there 
was lots of work for us boys to do about the place. The 
farm lay back in the Wolds, and was as nice a bit of land 
as you would want to see in England. There was just father 
and Bob and me to look after things. Bob and I had the 
most to do with the men, though; father left pretty nearly 
everything to us. Let’s see. Bob must be three years younger 
than I am; he was the baby, and mother made an awful 
fuss of him. You think I am more American than York- 
shire? Perhaps I am. Both Bob and I were sent to a good 
school, so we never used the dialect much, and then see 
how long I have been out here; one soon picks up the twang! 
You have it strong enough yourself, Boss! When I came 
to be twenty-five and Bob would be about twenty-two, the 
trouble began. He wanted to be top of the tree all at once, 
and mother was foolish enough to indulge him. Of course 
father stayed by me, but he was getting on and felt like having 
peace at any price. It was hard on me though, and young 
fellow as I was too, for I would set the men at one thing, and 
Bob would come out (late enough, you can bet), and when my 
back was turned, start them at something else, to show his 
authority. Naturally enough the work began to slacken, and 
in consequence the farm felt it badly. Things went on this way 
for a while, and Bob became more and more ugly, so that what 
with him crossing me at work, and mother nagging at me in the 
house, my life was made wretched. I felt it more than I should 
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have done, because I was engaged to marry my cousin Bertha, 
and father expected me to settle down shortly, taking all the 
responsibility off his shoulders, with Bob to help me. But the 
way things were shaping all our plans were knocked on the 
head. It seems a tough thing to say, but I think to this day 
that Bob begrudged me my sweetheart. Mean hound! Why 
couldn’t he ask for her straight as I did? He had as much 
chance, and more, than I had. Mother was never tired of giving 
her “a song and dance” about Bob, until she found she was 
to marry me! Bertha was teaching school in Leeds, and to 
Leeds I went one fine day to see what was to be done. 

A fellow had been through our village just then giving us 
young farmers a rare breeze about Manitoba, and he had left us 
some of those blamed pamphlets behind. You know them, Boss? 
Ar’n’t they the gauldurndest stuff, when you read them through 
now ? 

The long and short of it was, that I was to go to the “Great 
Farming Country,” and rustle by myself for three years, just to 
make a home. The pamphlet, as Bertha pointed out, said a man 
could be in good shape by that time. Then I was to send for 
her, and she was to try to persuade father to come out with her. 
You can just bet that Bob was well pleased with this arrange- 
ment? Father took my leaving the place very hard, but, as I 
could see nothing but trouble ahead if I stayed, I waited for 
the winter to go by, and in the spring of 1880 I put for 
Winnipeg. 

I guess you know, as well as I do, all about that part of the 
business! You’ve had your experience, and I'll bet it was 
pretty near the same as mine. I took up a half section on the 
Elk Plains, and, as the prices were good, I managed to get 
settled pretty comfortably by 1883. As soon as I had got my 
“Patent” for my land, I wrote for Bertha. Poor old father had 
died in the winter of 1882, and now Bob was playing the devil 
with the old place, with mother, who never wrote to me by any 
chance, because I had left Bob alone (poor Bob!) to humour 
and back him up in his nonsense. There was no inducement in 
that to take a fellow back, so I saved my money, and got 
Bertha to come to me. I met her in Winnipeg, and we were 
married, just staying a day or two to buy a few things, and then 
went back to the homestead. Those were great times for me, 

20 
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Boss! A fellow finds it good to have a woman round to slick 
up the house after three years’ “ Baching.” You couldn’t have 
struck a happier show from coast to coast. 

In the summer of 1884 we had a little girl to brighten us up. 
She kept Bertha at home more than before, but she was such a 
bonny little lass, and so her mother was quite content to stay at 
home all the time, if I would allow it, to look after her. 

The hard times started in with 1886. We in the Elk Plains 
had a drouth that year, as bad as anywhere. Every one was 
short of water, and for many a week our Settlement was draw- 
ing from the Mosquito River, a good two miles, with barrels. 

Towards threshing time, a neighbour of mine, Sandy Mc- 
Ewen, a Scotch Canadian from Ontario, came over to supper 
one Sunday, bringing his wife. Mrs. Mc. had been a rare good 
help to Bertha when she just struck the Prairie, putting her on 
to many a thing’ an English girl finds strange, and so we always 
neighboured well; Sandy and I “worked in,” and the women 
folks passing back and forth as often as they could. I told 
Sandy we’d best think about water for the engine, when she 
came round. We wouldn’t have much to thresh, so it would be 
a pity to keep the machine any longer than we could help, 
waiting for water. 

We talked the matter over, and before I went home, we had 
arranged to sink a well between us, in a likely spot, not far 
from my house-well, so as to catch the same spring, or one a bit 
deeper. 

Boss! I’ll curse that night’s talk to my dying day. In the 
course of the next week we had the new well dug, we ran her 
down 30 feet, and struck a fine lively spring in sand and small 
gravel, which gave promise of being strong enough to supply the 
whole Municipality. 

Threshing was.early that year. By the end of September we 
were all through in our Settlement, and fall-ploughing was 
going on well. I used to haul my grain in the forenoon, and 
plough from dinner till dark. 

Little Bessie was well on to her feet by this time, and her mother 
was led a rare dance, keeping her “herded” in sight of the 
windows. She was always trying to get as far as the fields 
where I was ploughing, but I was a good half-mile away, too far 
for such a little lass, 
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On the 18th of October, one of the finest days of a fine Indian 
summer I pulled out early for market, with my last load of 
wheat. Bertha had given me my breakfast, and as I buttoned 
my coat, she carried little Bessie out of the bedroom to kiss 
father good-bye. 

There would have been such a fuss if I had gone away 
without that kiss. 

I can see her now, Boss! Her pretty fluffy hair, all towsled 
from the pillow, and her big blue eyes blinking and winking in 
the light. Kicking her little pink feet, as I tickled them to wake 
her up. I have never seen one to beat her since, and I never 
expect I shall. 

When I reached town I was pleased to find that wheat was up 
a couple of cents. It didn’t amount to much, but with the extra 
dollar, I bought Bessie one of the cutest little warm hoods you’d 
want to see. I had only four miles to travel to reach town, so I 
was in early, and by half-past ten I struck for home again. All 
the way home I was thinking of Bessie. How she would glory 
in her new hood! And thinking what a difference it had made 
to us since she had been with us. 

As I branched off the trail to the house I was sorry, and 
disappointed, at not seeing Bertha. She always used to bring 
Bessie to meet me on fine days, away down the trail, and I’d 
always look forward to lifting my little girl into the wagon, 
and on to my knee, to let her hold the lines, while Bertha 
would “go through me” for candies, as much a kid as the little 
one. 

It isn’t much, but these little things make life a bit brighter, 
and God knows we, on the Prairie, need all that kind of sunshine 
we can get. 

She must be settling the little woman off to sleep a bit earlier 
to-day, thought I. So I drove round to the stable, avoiding the 
house. You see children are mighty quick at opening their eyes, 
especially when they expect their Daddies to happen in at any 
moment with “sacks of candies.” The sound of wheels will rouse 
them up for the day, sure thing. 

I took my horses in, and stripped off the harness, leaving 
them to eat a bit of hay, while I took the groceries into the 
house, before watering them. The house was empty when I got 
in. Must have gone over to Sandy’s, I supposed. It was such 

20* 
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a fine morning that I was glad Bertha had gone, the trip 
would do them both good; but I was vexed to see that she 
had left the little waggon, it was too far for Bessie to walk, 
and she was such a load to carry, besides Bertha was none too 
strong. 

I decided to water the horses, and drive over to Sandy’s, and 
get my dinner with the folks. There was no need to waste the 
fine weather. Sandy would be glad of half a day’s ploughing, 
and he could pay me back in the same way. 

So I hurried back to the stable, and turned out the horses. 
While they were having a roll, I went to the well to fill the 
trough for them. 

We hadn’t fixed a pump in yet (times were too bad) so Sandy 
and I, and any of the neighbours who were short, just hauled up 
a bucket by a windlass. This is all right till the cold weather 
comes, and then it is a mighty inconvenient arrangement. I was 
vexed to find the trap open, when I reached the well. So many 
mice and gophers could get in, that it made the water unfit to 
use, and cleaning out a well is always a dirty job. Some 
careless fool must have called to water, and forgotten to shut it. 


Besides it was so dangerous for Bessie. I felt more glad than 
ever that she had gone. I remember stepping on to the little 


platform, and looking down as one always does, and then—Oh 
God!” 


Jem stopped in his recital. His face was all drawn and white, 
with great drops of sweat standing out on his forehead, so in- 
tense was the mental agony he was suffering. 

I went over to him and patted him on the back. “No more, 
Jem, it is doing you no good to go back to the old times ; let me 
read awhile to you until you are yourself again and then we'll go 
to bed.” 

He was very fond of being read to I knew, and I wanted to 
settle him a bit. 

“No, Boss, let me finish, I must go on now. It will do me 
more good than harm.” 

So he continued : 

“Just above the water, at the bottom of the well was Bertha— 
her feet firmly planted on either side of the rough stone cribbing 
—one arm wound round the rope hanging from the windlass 
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above, the other holding the dead body of our little girl, close to 
her bosom. 

“T remember calling ‘ Bertha, Bertha, oh, my God, Bertha!’ and 
she looked up at me, smiling, and shaking her head, as she 
would do when Bessie had just gone to sleep, and commenced | 
crooning the old lullaby — ‘hush-a-bye-baby.’ I remember 
shouting to a passing team. After that I must have fainted. 

“Jake Roland told me the rest afterwards. Hearing me call 
him, he drove up to find me stretched out as if dead. He heard 
someone singing down the well, and on looking, saw Bertha and 
Bessie as I have described them. Luckily Sandy came over 
with some cattle to water, and between them they rescued poor 
Bertha, all stiff and numbed with the cold, but little Bessie was 
dead. 

“JT was ill, very ill for a long time, while the horror of that 
morning had turned poor Bertha hopelessly insane. How long 
she had been as I found her, I never could tell, but she had 
stood there, in that ice-cold pit, whilst her baby died in her arms 
from cold and exposure. 

“The poor little thing must have fallen into the well as she 
peeped down the open trap, and her mother, attracted by her 
screams, must have lowered herself by the rope to rescue the 
child, only to watch her die, as she waited for help. 

“It was a blow I shall never recover from. The neighbours 
were awfully good to me, and did all they could for Bertha. 
But she never knew any of us again, and gradually grew weaker 
and weaker, and then died leaving me all alone with my 
sorrow. 

“ This was in 1888. From that time I hated the place and 
could never bear to think of looking upon it as a home. So I 
decided to sell it, and—as soon as I got my price—I let it go. 

“Ever since, I have been working here and there. I hate to 
be alone, because I brood too much ; but folks think me cranky, 
I guess. However, when you see me like that, Boss, you'll 
know that I can hear that last lullaby ringing in my head, but 
remember how different it might have been for me—and put 
up with me a bit. I'll shake it off all I can, I promise you 
that.” 


“By Jove, Paddy, I never felt so sorry for a fellow in all my 
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life. If it hadn’t been for his face, I should have thought he 
was inventing it for the occasion, but he showed it all in his 
face. 

“T didn’t bother him with any questions, but slipped away to 
bed, and left him to himself, I thought it best. 

“T heard him moving about all night though, and next morning 
he looked pretty tough, poor chap. 

“T have never alluded to it since, and mind you don’t let him 
know that I have told you. Be sure not to bleat it round the 
Settlement either, or there will be a row.” 

Paddy sits very quiet for some time. 

“Jack,” he says at last, “kick me all round the Shanty, and 
then back again. The way I have ragged poor old Jem to-day 
is simply disgusting! But after what you have told me, Jem will 
find now that he has someone who can lend him a hand when 
he is down. Good night, old man! You've set me thinking. I 
am going to bed. Good night.” 

And from what I know of Paddy, I am just as well pleased, 
for Jem’s sake, that I have told him the story of poor Jem’s 
trouble. 


F. B. SPENCER. 





THE PASTORIZA PILGRIMAGE. 


Che Pastoriza Pilgrimage. 


A FEELING of curiosity made us spectators of the Pastoriza 
Pilgrimage. Pastoriza is an isolated hilly village, about three 
miles from Coruna, pretty as to situation with its fine woods and 
its glorious sea view, but so poverty-stricken. Now, to give 
my readers an idea w/y the faithful should go on pilgrimage to 
Pastoriza, I will roughly glean from Spanish legends, called 
“The Virgin of Pastoriza,” written by the Gallega authoress, 
Emilia Pardo Bazan. 

“*QOur Lady of Pastoriza’ is supposed to be the first image 
of the Virgin made and worshipped in Galicia, being about 
fifteen centuries old, having been erected in the fifth century by 
Rechiavo, first Christian king of the Suevos (a barbarian 
Germanic race, who were established in Galicia for the space 
of 175 years); this king built a rude hermitage on the site of 
the present church; here the Virgin was worshipped and 
venerated until an invasion of the Saracens, who set fire to the 
hermitage and no doubt would have destroyed the image, had it 
not been for the devotion of a Christian, who, hearing of the 
approach of the invaders, hid the figure in a hole under a huge 
block of stones a little distance from the hermitage.” (Many of 
the faithful go through the difficult task of crawling under these 
stones, called “the cradle of the Virgin.”) 

“When the country was restored to quiet and Christianity, 
this hiding-place was revealed to a little shepherdess, who, per- 
ceiving a star resting on the ‘cradle, ran to the peasants, 
persuading them to lift the rock, under which the image was 
found. A church was now built, taking the place of the hermitage 
(this in the eleventh century), where the faithful flocked from 
great distances, attracted by the tale of the miraculous discovery.” 

Some tradition seems to have been kept however amongst 
the peasants during this interval, for: they would speak mys- 
teriously of a star which riding over the “ castvo,” ruins of ancient 
fortified place, directly after the setting of the sun, served as a 
beacon to the mariners on that rugged coast. 

“The Virgin was now left in peace until the fifteenth century, 
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when the English (perfidious Albion !), elated by the destruction 
of the ‘Invincible Armada,’ became bolder and more hostile in 
their depredations on the Spanish coast, Drake especially dis- 
tinguishing himself in these piracies.” (Drake, whose name is 
still thought of with superstitious horror by the natives, believing 
that it signifies Dragon !) 

“When Drake came with his fleet to besiege Coruna, men, 
women and children rose up to defend their country, and he was 
totally defeated.” (I translate a legend, be it remembered.) 
“Before retiring discomfited the heretics left sad memories 
behind them, destroying all they could, sacking the churches 
and monasteries, destroying the images, with ruthless hate. 
It was then that the famous miracle called ‘el mirdclo del 
Draque’ took place ; a band of heretic soldiers took the beloved 
‘Pastoral Virgin’ out of the church, threw it on the ground, 
broke the head open, and decapitated it, but in a moment it 
became whole and intact as before, which sight so affrighted the 
soldiers that they fled, forgetting in their hurry to pillage or 
even set fire to the church. A century after a Coruiese ‘Don 
Juan del Rio, fired with enthusiasm by this miracle, rebuilt at 
his own expense the old church, which was too small for the 
numerous devotees.” (Some of his descendants still live in 
Coruia; the females of his line have the privilege of being 
waiting maids to the Virgin, dressing and adorning her on 
festive occasions. The founder and his family are buried ina 
chapel in the church.) 

An old writing explains that Don Juan del Rio, finding the 
original figure of the Virgin very old-fashioned and difficult to 
dress, for she was represented sitting in a chair, her arms resting 
on it, so that the dresses could not be fitted to the waist, he 
deemed it advisable to make certain alterations to suit the taste 
of the day, so that now she is to be seen standing, with waist 
“segun arte,’ and is easily dressed. Though the work was well 
done it cannot but be lamented that the original was not left in 
its primitive state. 

An old writing on the wall of the church was also rendered 
illegible by this energetic Vandal, for an order to a mason is still 
to be seen, in which he is told to clean it, and escodarlo “hew 
with a stone hammer.” All that is legible is the date, 491, 
probably the year in which the hermitage was built. 
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The poor image seems to have been doomed not to be left in 
peace. Here is the last legend. 

“At the commencement of this century a Coruiia sailing 
captain literally fell in love with the Virgin ; such an exclusive 
passionate character did this devotion take, that he conceived 
the wild idea of becoming sole possessor of the old image, 
thinking that, having this precious talisman on board his ship 
he must always be safe from all perils by water.” (This Virgin 
is especially venerated by the mariner.) “This longing des- 
troyed appetite, sleep, and rest. Seeing it would be impossible 
to get the whole image, he determined to become the owner at 
least of the divine visage. Bribing the ‘Sacristan’ with 200 
‘pesos’ and the gift of a new head, the old one was removed.” 
(The Virgin this time, evidently in consideration of the simple 
faith and ardent love of the destroyer, a//owed herself to be 
decapitated, and the elated captain escaped, bearing the precious 
head under his cloak.) “His joy however was short-lived ; the 
exchange was found out, judicial enquiries set on foot, and the 
delinquent made to restore the head ; the Sacristan was im- 
prisoned.” 

No one can tell how it was that the old head was not replaced ; 
probably the new one, which was well made and modern, was 
considered more beautiful; be that as it may, the new one was 
venerated and worshipped, whilst the original—fifteen centuries 
old—was consigned to the dusty depths of an old chest, where 
it was discovered by the present priest, who, appreciating its 
antiquity, keeps it carefully covered by a curtain, only to be 
shown on especial occasions to the vulgar gaze. This head is 
exactly the size of the present one, is a type of Germanic 
beauty, the features good and correct, the colour white and 
fresh, the wavy hair is coloured by some curious process; a 
breakage reveals coat over coat of some strange composition, 
almost as hard as the wood of which it is made, the head shows 
signs of having had an “oriol,” or crown on it. 

Leaving the legendary lore of “ Nuestra Senora de Pastoriza,” 
I will now describe the actual pilgrimage. First let me mention 
that’ Pastoriza has always held its yearly religious /¢¢e each 30th 
of August ; those on sanctity bent perform penances crawling on 
their knees round the church, and in it up to the altar, climbing 
a steep hill where the image of the Virgin and Child marks the 
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spot where the star is said to have appeared. Still it was 
thought the faithful needed more “stirring up,” so a pilgrimage 
falling on the same day, and allowing certain privileges, was 
ordained. An archbishop, with full papal powers, arrived in 
Coruiia, and while rousing the flagging faith (superstition ?) of 
the people, sold indulgences, also medals as decorations, the 
amount realised to be presented to the “ poor pope.” 

Much excitement prevailed in Coruia for several weeks an- 
terior to the day, waggon loads of miserable poor coming into 
town to be marshalled in order. Well, the day arrived. After 
mass in the parish church here, the procession started, at half- 
past six a.m., gay with banners and decorations, certain orders 
carrying distinctive colours worn round the neck. A beautiful 
banner, representing “ The Sacred Heart,” was presented to the 
church of Pastoriza by our friend, the Marquesa de S. M., a son 
carrying it, and heading the procession. Some of the pilgrims 
were allowed to drive a certain distance, but the last hill, a long 
one (the whole route from Coruiia is hilly), was, of necessity, to 
be walked. 

’ As we neared the village we were struck by the very pretty 
floral decorations where the road branched off to Pastoriza, 
arches tastefully made and leading up to the church itself (no little 
distance), with mottoes descriptive of the occasion. The church 
is a good-sized building, and better decorated than the generality 
of village churches ; there is a very plain but xecessary “ aviso,” 
written in its entrance “begging worshippers to refrain from 
spitting wut they go out”! We had secured a balcony over- 
looking a large courtyard opposite the church; here was built, 
in the courtyard,a temporary altar and pulpit. After the 
clanging of bells the procession filed up, the archbishop, who had 
driven, walked to the altar ; while the ceremony of the “ host ” was 
preparing, an energetic little Curé mounted the pulpit, rang a 
silver bell, said a few words suitable to the occasion, then a pause 
—another tinkle of the bell—a hymn to the Virgin was sung, 
sadly out of time and tune, greatly to the distress of the Curé, 
judging from his face ; he was evidently musical, and gifted also 
with a fine, sonorous, tuneful voice ; another pause, another tinkle, 
then vehement injunctions to prepare for the “ Actual Presence.” 

Hundreds of people had by this time crowded in, by no 

means a reverential crowd, a strange mixture of unbelief and 
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servile bigotry; it was, I think,a showing of the present “free 
thinking ” age creeping in, a loss of faith in mummery, a helpless 
feeling of no anchorage. 

The archbishop then gave the sacrament, first to the pilgrims 

—only one of these was dressed in the actual garb, viz., cloak 
and hat, decorated with the scallop shell, the staff and gourd, 
and breast laden with medals, trophies of pilgrimages. We (the 
onlookers, as became us—respecters of religion), remained quiet 
spectators, not so many Roman Catholics ; vendors of cooling 
drinks sold outside the kneelers ; in the “Posada” itself, to which 
the balcony belonged, came shouts of laughter and singing from 
merry-makers. After the sacrament, the archbishop entered 
the church to consecrate the banners, then followed a fearful 
tush. We did not make the attempt, we were told the building 
was horribly crowded. We were watching a little girl, niece of 
the parish priest (Pastoriza), with a beautiful banner in her 
hands, blue and white satin, elaborately embroidered, the child 
dressed in corresponding colours (the Virgin’s); she was 
anxiously trying to get into the church when down came the 
rain, a regular Galician downpour ; the poor child was so fretted 
about her banner, as indeed were the others with their respective 
ones, but the little woman touched our hearts, so “got up” for 
the occasion, long thought of, undoubtedly ; at last she was 
squeezed into a side door. Meanwhile, the crowd presented a 
very curious aspect ; the opening of hundreds of umbrellas gave 
the appearance, from our height, of a vast field of dark, animated 
mushrooms. 

At ten o’clock we entered the “ Posada,” lunched heartily from 
our amply-provided hamper, then, the rain clearing up, we 
strolled round the village and its environs, now characteristic of 
a huge fair, with its drinking booths, its vendors of fruit, bread, 
etc., etc. After which we climbed the height to more nearly 
examine the “cuna de la Virgen—cradle of the Virgin.” We 
met many of the pilgrims, more or less worn-looking, wearily 
toiling up, still fasting. 

At about eleven, another preacher ascended the pulpit, and in 
eloquent words “crying up” the image and down the heretic ; 
we smiled at what we felt was a feeling of politeness on his part, 
as while denouncing certain countries as “ hot-beds” of the un- 
believer in images, England was left out. Now again a down- 
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pour, the Posada became a scene of rowdyism, and we hastened 
to drive home, not sorry to leave. 

It seems strange that men so gifted as these respective 
preachers should waste breath in trying to revive a state of 
superstition instead of generating the fine old simple faith of 
the New Testament unadulterated! Later on in the day, the 
“ Hijas de Maria—Mary’s daughters ”— chanted and sang hymns 
tothe Virgin; these “ Hijas” are unmarried women and girls, 
banded together, and appointed to sing at certain religious 
festivals. 

We felt instinctively the day was a bitter disappointment to 
the archbishop. Naturally in a crowd of hundreds there are 
diversities of opinions. The “ free-thinkers ” made the occasion 
a cause for demonstrating their ideas, and with mal ad propos 
taste hissed the poor old dignitary. It was well no further 
harm was done ! 

Reaching home in good time, we were told we were spared 
much that was disagreeable both to sight and sound, and I 
think I have had sufficient experience in pilgrimages ! 


LouIsA M. RAWSON-WALKER. 





THE DAUGHTERS OF JOB. 


The Daughters of Fob. 


By DARLEY DALE, 


Author of “THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH,” “THE 
HousE THAT JACK BUILT,” etc, 


CHAPTER Xx. 
THE MARRIAGE OF KERENHAPPUCH. 


MRS. PERCIVAL’S scheme for the marriage of Will Golding and 
Happy required that she should take her husband partly into 
her confidence. It was necessary that she should tell him, when 
he discovered that Major Blanchard had nothing to do with 
Happy, and that he was not her gentleman valet, that Will 
Golding was really the object of her affections, and that it was 
he who had been masquerading at Holtham Hall. 

She made this communication one Sunday evening, after the 
Rev. Job had published for the last time, the banns of marriage 
between William Boyce and Kerenhappuch Savory. Mr. Per- 
cival invoked all the potters whose names occurred to him on 
hearing this news, but on the whole he was pleased. He was 
very fond of Will, and would like to have him as a son-in-law, 
far better than his father; his marriage with Happy was from 
every point of view, desirable. The young people had known 
each other all their lives, their love was founded on affection, 
and therefore in Mr. Percival’s opinion, all the more likely to 
withstand the knocks of life. 

It was a marriage the late Lady Golding would have desired 
had she been alive, and the only objection Sir William could 
raise to it, was his own most undesirable engagement to Gem. 

“ And so you mean to tell me that these two young monkeys 
have been engaged all this time. My dear Polly, if Gem should 
find it out, there will be no end of a shindy with her and Sir 
William.” 

“ There will, I know. It isa pity that they can’t be married 
quietly one day, and steal a march on the old man,” said Mrs. 
Percival, throwing out a feeler to see how her husband received 
the idea. 
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“Well, I can’t quite go those lengths, but it certainly would 
save a deal of trouble. Let me see, Boyce and Kerry are to be 
married this week, aren’t they ?” 

“Yes, on Thursday.” 

“ By the way, Kerry is named after Happy, isn’t she? Keren- 
happuch !” 

The English peasant is often very ambitious, and also very 
pig-headed in the matter of naming his children. The names of 
the reigning sovereign, or of great statesmen, or of some local 
magnates, are the usual groove in which his ambition runs; but 
occasionally the rustic takes to coining a name, and then no 
amount of argument can dissuade him from his choice. A 
certain artistic pride in his own conception creeps in. 

A small farmer in Mr. Percival’s parish, who considered 
himself rather a classical scholar by virtue of an old book of 
heathen mythology, which he was constantly thumbing, once 
insisted on naming his third daughter Triana. He had an 
Anna, and a Diana—he knew the virtue the goddess Diana 
presided over—he knew that di meant two, and tri three, and he 
thought a Triana must even excel a Diana in this virtue. In 


vain did Mr. Percival protest there was no such name as Triana, 
the man was obstinate, he gave his reasons and his hopes, that 
the infant would do justice to her name. And Triana the child 
was named. 


She did not fulfil her father’s aspirations. Perhaps he aimed 
too high, at any rate Triana disappointed him. 

When Mr. Percival’s daughters were christened, as they all 
were at the same time one Sunday afternoon, their names 
became the rage in Wareham. For months afterwards the 
changes were rung on Jemima and Kezia, but all the mothers 
drew the line at Kerenhappuch—though the name is rather 
common in Cambridgeshire—until at last a Mrs. Savory ven- 
tured on Kerenhappuch for her first-born. But she was the 
only woman in the village who ever summoned up courage to 
give her child such a name. 

The child grew up to be called Kerry, and her real name was 
as lost in oblivion as Gem’s and Happy’s, until her banns were 
published, when a smile swept over the congregation, as Mr. 
Percival announced that William Boyce desired to be joined to 
Kerenhappuch Savory, in the bonds of holy matrimony. 
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William was a popular name in Wareham, out of compliment 
to Sir William and his son. Job would have been equally 
popular, only Mr. Percival distinctly refused to christen any one 
by his own hated name. If the parents insisted, they must take 
the child to the next parish. 

William Boyce, the happy bridegroom of Kerry Savory, was a 
sergeant in Will Golding’s regiment, a very respectable, well- 
conducted man, a great favourite of Mrs. Percival’s, who had 
once nursed him through a serious illness, and had thus made 
him her white slave for life. 

Indeed, without William Boyce’s co-operation, she could not 
have hoped to carry out her plan for the marriage of Happy 
and Will. So she confided her plot to him, and he entered 
thoroughly into it, and promised to do his best to ensure success 
for Mr. Golding’s sake, as well as for Mrs. Percival’s. 

The first thing he had to do was to ask the rector to marry 
him at half-past seven in the morning before daylight, for Mrs. 
Percival could never hope to pass him and Kerry off as Will 
and Happy, in the glare of day. Absent as Mr. Percival was 
(and unobservant), she felt darkness was necessary to enable her 
to practise such a deception. Even -in the dark she hardly 
expected Mr. Percival to get through the service, without 
discovering who the bride and bridegroom were ; but she hoped, 
that having begun the ceremony in all good faith, he would 
finish it, even if he discovered the truth. 

Sergeant Boyce had a very good excuse for desiring to be 
married so early. He wanted to take his bride to London by 
the nine o’clock train, and as Mr. Percival was a very early riser, 
he made no objection. On the contrary, he was rather glad to 
get the ceremony over so early in the day. 

“ Half-past seven!” said Gem, when she heard it, “ why, it is 
the middle of the night. I certainly shan’t get up to see them 
married.” 

“T shall, I love weddings,” said Happy. 

“ And of course, your mother will go to see her paragon Boyce 
married ?” said Mr. Percival. 

“Yes, I shall go; but there will be no one but the Boyces and 
Savorys there. The bridegroom wishes the wedding to be very 
private, and the villagers are all under the impression it is not 
to be till eleven,” said Mrs. Percival. 
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“I wonder poor little Kerry consents, but Boyce seems to 
rule his family as strictly as he does his soldiers,” said Gem. 

Sergeant Boyce was the great man of his family ; his least 
word was their law ; so when on the eve of his marriage, he re- 
quested them all to be at church at half-past seven the next 
morning, and to ask no questions, in which case he assured them 
they would hear no stories, and this under pain of not seeing 
him married, they all wondered, but they all obeyed. 

He was obliged to take Kerry and her mother into his confi- 
dence ; but they made no objection, for woman-like, they loved an 
intrigue, and they were ready to do anything to oblige Miss 
Happy or Mr. Golding. 

The first thing that disturbed Mrs. Boyce’s equanimity, on 

the morning of the wedding, was, that her son appeared in plain 
clothes, instead of in all the glory of his new sergeant’s uniform. 
The next disturbing incident was, that he and his father had a 
private talk, before they left the house ; after which, old Boyce went 
to church, chuckling to himself mightily over some occult joke. 
. Then, on reaching the church, Mrs. Boyce could not see her 
son ; there was a soldier in uniform in the porch, but it was too 
dark for her to distinguish his features ; all she knew was, it was 
not her son, nor was the uniform his, for Boyce’s tunic had no 
gold lace. 

Immediately after this, Mrs. Savory arrived with the bride, 
who was dressed in pale grey, with a thick white lace veil over 
her face, which completely hid her features; the soldier in 
uniform who appeared to be the bridegroom, took her from Mrs. 
Savory, and led her up to the altar. 

“My! Boyce, what a thick veil Kerry has put on; and law! 
what has she done to her hair ? it looks as bright as Miss Happy’s 
and it is as dark as mine used to be. And ain’t she copying 
the quality, as she walks up the church? she don’t walk like 
Kerry a bit,” said Mrs. Boyce, to her husband, as she followed 
with him, in the wake of the bride. Mr. Percival now hurried into 
the church and took up his position just inside the communion- 
rails, facing the soldier and the bride. 

“Law, Boyce! Where is Will? Parson will be marrying 
Kerry to that soldier fellow, if he don’t make haste. Look, 
parson’s beginning, he don’t see his mistake,” said Mrs. Boyce 
to her husband. 
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“Be quiet, wife, Will's here, but it ain’t his wedding, and it 
ain’t Kerry’s we are come to this morning.” 

“Don’t tell me, ain’t that Kerry’s wedding frock and bonnet as 
I see her in only yesterday ?” persisted Mrs. Boyce. 

“ It may be Kerry’s gown, it ain’t Kerry ; you keep quiet as 
William told us,” said Mr. Boyce. 

While Mrs. Boyce was digesting, as best she could, this piece 
of news, in the semi-darkness of the church, Mr. Percival was 
proceeding to marry the couple before him. It was so dark that 
the candles on the communion table, which were the only lights, 
did not enable Mr. Percival to see, unless he held the book up, so 
as to hide from his own view the bride and bridegroom. 

Mrs. Percival, who had been putting her trust in the darkness, 
was much relieved to find this proceeding was necessary ; all the 
same, her heart seemed to stop beating, when her husband 
demanded, if anyone knew any just cause why these persons 
should not be joined together. 

Fortunately Mr. Percival did not make a long pause, but 
proceeded at once to address the bridegroom, by his christian 
name, and asked if he desired to marry this woman. 

Then Kerenhappuch was asked if she desired to marry this man, 
and a faint “I will” was heard to issue from the bride’s lips. 

The rector now put down the book, and his wife knew that 
the critical moment had arrived, for now the chances were in 
favour of his recognising Will Golding at any rate, and the 
chances were also in favour of his refusing to proceed with the 
service. 

“Who giveth this woman to be married to this man?” 
demanded Mr. Percival, looking at the bride, whose features were 
completely hidden. 

Mrs. Savory now stepped forward, and gave the bride a little 
push towards the bridegroom, and the rector turned towards the 
bridegroom, and. directed him to take the bride’s hand, and repeat 
the words in which the troth is plighted after him. During this 
part of the ceremony, the rector took up his book again; but 
when it came to the bride’s turn to plight her troth, as he first 
loosed and then re-joined their hands, he peered anxiously first at 
one, and then at the other, over the top of his spectacles. 

That he would recognise Will was a foregone conclusion ; for Mr. 
Golding had made no attempt to disguise himself ; he was merely, 

21 
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much against his inclination, in his uniform, but Mrs. Percival 
insisted that this was their only hope. Mr. Percival would catch 
sight of a red coat and conclude that it was Sergeant Boyce’s, and 
being unobservant and very absent, would not suspect it was 
Will Golding. 

Mrs. Percival saw her husband start as he recognised Will, 
and then glance sharply first at the veiled bride, and then at 
the clasped hands, which revealed the truth, and then he 
paused, and Mrs. Percival’s knees shook under her with fright, 
lest he should refuse to finish the ceremony. 

The pause did not last long, not more than a few seconds, but 
in the absolute silence of the cold dark church, it seemed to 
some of the persons most concerned, to last almost a life-time. 
Then Mr. Percival proceeded with the service, in a different 
tone of voice, and in a slower and more impressive manner. 

When the service was over, Mr. Percival told the newly- 
married couple to follow him into the vestry. Before doing so, 
the bride turned, and throwing her arms round Mrs. Percival’s 
neck, whispered : 

“Qh, mother, do you think he has recognised us?” 

“Yes, I am sure he did, but not until the middle of the 
ceremony, and he won’t confess that he did then, for fear of 
offending Gem,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“Oh, do you think he will be angry?” 

“ He will certainly pretend to be angry, but I expect he will 
blame me entirely. Here, Will, take your wife into the vestry ; 
I'll come and support you.” 

Will Golding led Happy into the vestry, where Mr. Percival, 
who had just divested himself of stole and surplice, was awaiting 
them. 

“Well, Mr. Percival, so you did not recognise us; we have 
stolen a march on my father this morning, haven’t we ?” 

“ By Palissy, you have, you young scapegrace. What in the 
name of Sévres and Dresden do you mean by playing such 
a trickon me? It is lucky for me your father can’t deprive me 
of my living, or I am sure he would.’ Where’s Boyce? I have 
a great mind not to marry him at all, for conniving at it,” said 
the rector, rubbing the back of his head, and ruffling his hair, as 
he always did, when vexed or perplexed. 

“Oh, yes, Dad dear, you must marry Sergeant Boyce and 
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Kerry. It was not their fault, we are the people to blame; but 
you won’t be very angry with us, will you? We are going away 
by the nine o’clock train,” said Happy, turning up her veil, and 
holding her pretty, fresh young face up to her father—probably 
quite aware that it was irresistible. Mr. Percival found it so, he 
looked into the' laughing blue eyes, and first patted and then 
kissed the dimpled cheeks. 

“Dear me, dear me. It was your mother’s doing, I suppose. 
What it is to have a clever woman for one’s wife! But, my 
dear Happy, I forgot, your banns have not been published: it is 
not a legal marriage after all,” said the Rector. 

“Oh, yes, it is, sir, I got a special license ; here it is, sir,” said 
Will, proudly producing the document in question. 

“Let meseeit. Humph! Well, well, well ; I don’t know what 
Sir William will say ;I am sure, however, if you are going by 
the early train, you had better sign the register at once. Are 
you going to travel in those clothes ?” 

“No, Happy is going to change at Mrs. Savory’s—she has on 
Kerry’s wedding-dress ; and Will will change at the Boyces’ ; they 
will have time for a cup of tea, and they will stop and breakfast 
at Ely. There is a fly at the church gate for them ; I’ll see them 
off and then follow you home to breakfast,” said Mrs. Percival, 
as the Rector took a hurried leave of Happy and Will, who then 
left the church. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE NEWS IS BROKEN TO SIR WILLIAM. 


IT was nearly nine o’clock when Mrs. Percival reached home, 
after seeing the bride and bridegroom off, and she was consider- 
ably relieved to find that Gem was not yet down, for although 
she would not have admitted it, she was just a little afraid to 
meet her eldest daughter. 

Her fears were not very definite, she did not anticipate a 
scene ; in fact she did not know exactly what she feared, for it 
was just because she could not foresee how Gem would take it 
that she was nervous. She was not in the least anxious about 
her husband's reception of her ; he was really not angry with her, 
she knew, but she expected he shared her fears with regard to 
Gem. 

21* 
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He did; but while Mrs. Percival was afraid of the inward 
effects upon the girl’s character, which this disappointment might 
have, Mr. Percival feared the outward effects, the anger Gem 
would feel and the way in which she would manifest it. 

“When did you recognise them, Percival ?” said Mrs. Percival, 
as she poured out the tea. 

“J have never said that I did recognisethem. Do you suppose 
I should have gone on with the service if I had ?” 

“Yes, I am sure you would now; but I was in the most 
terrible fright lest you should not then. Did you suspect any- 
thing last night, when William asked to be married at half-past 
seven ?” 

“No, I can truly say I had not the least suspicion that anything 
was wrong when I began the service.” 

“You recognised them when it was Happy’s turn to plight her 
troth ; now confess you did, Percival.” 

“T shall not make any confession, Polly ; all I say or mean to 
say to you, or Gem, or Sir William is, do you suppose I should 
have married them had I known who they were ?” 

“ And they will answer as I do, Yes.” ’ 

“T confess one thing, Polly, and that is, much as I hate 
travelling, if I could only get away from home till Gem and Sir 
William have recovered from the effects of this morning’s work, 
I would go.” 

“Sir William will storm and swear, and probably cut us for 
six months ; then he will be so dull he will make it up, and by 
that time he will probably be exceedingly glad he has no beauti- 
ful young wife to look after in his old age.” 

“TI don’t care a rap for Golding’s anger ; it is Gem I feel who 
has not been well treated, though she has been saved from making 
a marriage which must have ended unhappily; but here she 
comes,” said the Rector, as Gem’s step was heard on the stairs. 

“ Where’s Happy ?” asked Gem, seating herself at the table. 

“She went into Mrs. Savory’s cottage after the wedding,” 
replied Mrs. Percival. 

“ Oh, I suppose she is gone to the wedding breakfast ; I wonder 
they did not ask you, Dad.” 

Mr. Percival, who was feeling very uncomfortable, muttered 
something unintelligible, and Gem continued to ask awkward 
questions, 
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“ How did the wedding go off?” 

“Better than I expected,” said Mrs. Percival most truly. 

“ Did the bride look pretty ?” 

“She wore such a thick veil, it was impossible to distinguish a 
feature,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“How did Boyce look in his new uniform?” 

“He did not wear it, he was in plain clothes,” said Mrs. 
Percival. 

“Dear me, how extraordinary. I thought non-commissioned 
officers were never allowed to appear in mufti,” said Gem. 

“ They are not allowed, but as it was so early in the morning, 
it is not likely to come to his colonel’s ears.” 

“T can’t see what his object was in wearing plain clothes; he 
looks as well again in his uniform,” said Gem. 

“To be sure he does, stupid fellow. By the way, my dear, 
didn’t I see a letter from Zia this morning?” said Mr. Percival, 
who was anxious to change the subject. 

“Yes, but there is no news in it; Zia seems out of spirits, 
although they have found the child. By the way, Gem, there 
is a message for you: ‘Tell Gem Major Blanchard is going to 
New York, he came down to bid the Ferriers good bye with 
Tony, who I find is his nephew ; I think he has already sailed.’ 
How do you come to know this Major Blanchard, Gem?” said 
Mrs. Percival. 

Gem had turned very pale on hearing this news, as her father, 
who was watching her, noticed. 

“T met him in London and also at the Ferriers’; I know him 
better than Zia does.” 

“ Did you know he had gone to America?” 

“I knew he was going to leave England for an indefinite 
period,” said Gem colouring. 

This news put the wedding which had taken place that 
morning completely out of her head ; in fact she never thought 
of it again until, a little before eleven o’clock, the church bells 
began to ring, and she saw from the drawing-room window that 
half the village seemed to be turning out in their best bibs and 
tuckers, and going to church. 

“How very odd! What is going on in the village, Mary, 
this morning ?” said Gem, to a servant who came in with the 
newspaper. 
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“Sergeant Boyce’s wedding, Miss.” 

“Nonsense, Mary, he was married at half-past seven this 
morning.” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, begging your pardon, he was not, Master has 
just gone to marry them, and Missis is in the church, and all 
the other servants are gone to see the wedding,” said Mary. 

“But Mary, your master married Boyce this morning, and 
Miss Happy went tothe breakfast. By the way, hasn’t she come 
home yet? Whereis she?” 

“T don’t know, Miss Gem, I have not seen her come in.” 

“TI must go to the church and see what all this means. 
There can’t be two weddings in Wareham in one day ; besides, 
there is no one else engaged except Boyce and Kerry,” said Gem, 
whose curiosity was excited. 

By the time she had dressed —and dressing was always 
rather a lengthy ceremony with Gem—and reached the church, 
Mr. Percival had nearly finished marrying Sergeant Boyce in his 
new uniform to Kerry Savory in the grey dress Happy had 
worn earlier in the day. Gem, who was more puzzled than 
ever, made her way up the church to one of Boyce’s sisters, and 


asked her if her brother had not been married early that 
morning. 

“No, Miss ; there was a wedding this morning, but it was not 
William’s nor Kerry’s.” 

“Whose was it then ?” 


“Please, Miss, I believe it was some of the quality,” said the 
girl, upon whom strict silence had been enjoined. 

“It must have been strangers then. Have you seen Miss 
Happy? She will know who it was.” 

“Please, Miss, I don’t think she is in church,” returned the 
girl, whose conscious, uneasy manner, made Gem sure she knew 
more than she chose to tell. 

The service was now over, and the wedding party had 
crowded into the little vestry, so Gem moved about the church 
asking first one and then another for further information, but 
in vain. All she learnt was, that Mr. and Mrs. Percival were 
going to the wedding-breakfast, and that Miss Happy had not 
been seen that day. So she went home more puzzled than ever, 
hoping to find Happy had returned. 

At the Rectory gate she met a servant from the park, who 
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had been sent by Sir William to ask if Mr. Golding were there, 
as he went out before daylight that morning, and had not been 
seen since ; and Sir William wanted him to write some letters, 
and was very much put out. 

Gem sent a message to say Will had not been to the Rectory 
that day, and that she would come up immediately and write 
Sir William’s letters for him. She was more puzzled than ever 
at the turn things were taking ; but still she never guessed at 
anything like the truth, though it did occur to her as she walked 
to the park, that perhaps Will Golding had been concerned in 
the ceremony of the morning, but only in a secondary manner. 

Perhaps he had been helping some friend to a clandestine 
marriage. He was, she thought, the last man in the world to 
make one himself; but yet she hardly thought her father would 
have connived at such a thing, even to please Will. 

Suddenly the idea flashed into her mind, that perhaps Happy 
and this valet of hers, about whom Gem had never been able to 
extract any information, had managed to get married surrep- 
titiously. But she dismissed this on second thoughts as 
impossible, because she felt sure her father would never have 
performed the ceremony ; and yet Happy’s absence since the 
early morning was mysterious. 

Strange to say, Gem never connected Happy’s disappearance 
with Will Golding’s, nor did Sir William when he heard of it, 
associate his son’s absence with Happy’s. 

On reaching the park, she found Sir William in a very bad 
temper, which was not improved by hearing that there had been 
a wedding in the church that morning at half-past seven, for he 
immediately declared it was Will’s, and he vowed if it were, he 
should never darken his doors again. The old man, who was 
suffering from gout, was irritable even with Gem, who found 
herself wondering, whether a town and country house, a title, 
riches, position, were one and all worth the price she was going 
to pay for them. 

As she wrote several letters from Sir William’s dictation, she 
decided he should have a secretary when they were married, for 
she certainly did not intend to spend her mornings writing 
uninteresting letters from a cross old man’s dictation. He 
snapped her up once or twice, when she was not quick enough 
to please him. If he did this before marriage, he would, she 
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thought, swear at her under similar circumstances after 
marriage. 

_ .The correspondence was constantly interrupted by an 
outburst of paternal wrath on the part of Sir William, against 
his absent son. It appeared Miss Rose Mayhew was expected 
to lunch, so that Will’s absence was all the more provoking to 
his father. 

The more Sir William protested he was sure this wedding 
had had something to do with Will’s disappearance, the more 
sure Gem was it had nothing to do with him, but concerned 
Happy. She could not confide her fears to Sir William, because 
he knew nothing about Happy’s culinary episode, nor of her 
flirtation with her valet. 

At last, to Gem’s intense relief, the letters were finished, and 
she was preparing to leave, having resolutely refused all Sir 
William’s entreaties to stop to luncheon, when the old butler 
walked solemnly up to his master, and bowing profoundly, said : 

“If you please, Sir William, Mr. Golding will not be home to 
luncheon.” 

'“And pray, how do you come to know that?” said Sir 
William, embellishing the question with certain flowers of speech. 

“If you please, Sir, he will not be home at all to-day,” said 
the butler, with the air of a man who was breaking unwelcome 
news gently. 

“ Zounds, Harrison! has anything happened to him? If so, 
why the plague don’t you say so, instead of standing there 
bowing like a mandarin, with a face like a mute at a funeral ?” 

“Mr. Golding has taken all his luggage with him, Sir William. 
He is not coming back at all.” 

“Who dares to say so?” stormed the angry baronet, banging 
on the floor with his stick. 

“Farrer, Sir, he is up here.” 

Farrer was the parish-clerk. 

“Farrer! Bless Farrer! What does Farrer know about it,” 
exclaimed Sir William, his anger increasing with his astonish- 
ment. 

“ He says—he saw Mr. Golding married this morning at half- 
past seven.” 

At this information, Sir William became so purple with 
anger, that Gem thought he would have a fit of apoplexy. He 
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stammered and stuttered with rage. At last he managed to 
convey that he desired to know who had married his son. 

“Mr. Percival,” answered Harrison, really trying to gain time, 
for he knew well enough that his master desired to know who 
his new daughter-in-law was. 

Having roundly abused Harrison for his pains, in most 
intemperate language, Sir William was at last brought to book 
by Gem, who remarked haughtily : 

“If you can’t moderate your language, Sir William, in my 
presence, I will go home at once.” 

“T beg your pardon, my dear. But between Will’s folly and 
Harrison’s stupidity, and this confounded gout, I hardly know 
what Iam saying. I want to know, Harrison, whom Mr. Golding 
has married. Did Farrer know?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! everyone in the place knows by now, the folks 
can talk of nothing else. Farrer says it has quite .put Boyce’s 
wedding in the shade.” 

Bang, bang, bang! went Sir William’s stick as he tried to 
repeat his question in intelligible language. 

“You had better tell the truth at once, Harrison, you are only 


irritating your master by this delay. Whom has Mr. Golding 
married ?” interrupted Gem. 

“Miss Happy,” said Harrison. 

The murder was out now ; the sword had fallen ; the truth was 
told, and the teller was still a living man. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE EVANGELICAL MULE ENTERS. 


THE first thing Major Blanchard did on Monday morning, was 
to telegraph to Mr. Ferrier that Tony was found, and that he 
would bring him down that day to Port-on-Sea. 

“ Does he say where he found him?” asked Zia. 

“No! Hehas been out of Town, but he begs me to meet 
him, as he has something important to tell me. He will come 
by the 3.30,” said the naturalist. 

“ Well, Scott, you may ask him to give me a subscription to 
the Evangelical M.U.L.E.,” said Mrs. Ferrier. 

“ You had better write, mother, 1 am not a good advocate of 
the Evangelical Mule’s claims,” said Mr. Ferrier. 
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The Evangelical M.U.L.E. was Mrs. Ferrier’s latest hobby. 
It threatened to displace the Zenana Missions in her interest. 
It was her constant topic of conversation, till, in self-defence, her 
son and Zia were obliged to try and get some fun out of it, by 
teasing her. 

The full title of this society was, the Evangelical Mission to 
the Unconverted Ladies of England, and Mrs. Ferrier never 
wearied of talking about the scope such a field gave for the 
energies of earnest Christian workers. In vain did Mr. Ferrier 
urge the difficulty of deciding who were the Unconverted, 
without offending some who might consider themselves Con- 
verted ; in vain did Zia urge the same difficulty with regard to 
deciding who were ladies, and object to its efforts being limited 
to ladies ; why not include women of all ranks? 

“Because, my dear, we want to work upwards. There is so 
much done for the poor, so little for the rich. It is the upper 
strata we want to reach; but of course no unconverted woman 
will be excluded from receiving help and advice from the society, 
no matter what position she may be in. But we must, of course, 
expect opposition and scorn from the world; no good work can 
escape that,” said Mrs. Ferrier, with a profound sigh at the 
wickedness of the world in general, and the levity of Scott and 
Zia in particular. 

“What does this Mule of yours do, mother? How does it 
carry on its plan of campaign ?” 

“Tt circulates tracts with taking titles, Scott; for instance, 
‘Divided Hearts,’ ‘The Heavenly Drawing-Room,’ ‘ High Heels 
and High Souls,’ ‘ White Robes,’ ‘ Pearls without Price.’” 

“There will be a great demand for them, I should think,” 
interrupted Scott. 

“It sows the seed in this way, then it holds prayer-meetings, 
and one of its great features will be correspondence-classes for 
those in spiritual need. Unconverted souls will be encouraged 
to write most fully of all their temptations and difficulties under 
promise of secrecy, and will receive an answer from some soul 
advanced in grace. I have promised to reply to correspondents 
for this district,” complacently added Mrs. Ferrier. 

“It sounds a most promising scheme; I hope you will avail 
yourself of the privileges afforded by the correspondence-class, 
Miss Zia,” said Scott sarcastically. 
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“She would derive great blessing from it if she did,” said Mrs. 
Ferrier severely. 

“Please excuse me from that, Mrs. Ferrier,” said Zia, who was 
struggling against a desire to laugh at the doubtful benefits 
offered by the Evangelical M.U.L.E. 

“Tf we could only meet with a secretary, we should get on. I 
hope every day to hear a suitable person has been appointed ; I 
really have more to do than I know how to get through,” said 
Mrs. Ferrier, whose energy in distributing tracts, collecting-cards, 
and money-boxes, seemed inexhaustible. 

The old lady, as her son said, was riding the Mule to death. 
If it did not throw her soon, she would exhaust its ability to 
bear her. Meanwhile it kept her in a better temper than usual, 
so it had other advantages besides its arrangements for the 
relief of the conscience. 

The news of Tony’s expected return was welcome to his 
grandmother, for the Mule’s sake. He would be able to help in 
doing up circulars and tracts, so Mrs. Ferrier, her son, and 
Zia, were all in good spirits after the receipt of the telegram on 
Monday morning. 

Mr. Ferrier went to meet his little son, who sprang into his 
arms on the platform, wild with delight at the sight of his father. 

“Why didn’t you come for me, father? I asked you to come 
on my card.” 

“You forgot to put the address, my boy.” 

“T was at Aunt Tiny’s; of course I thought you knew it, but 
Uncle George says you have been looking everywhere for me. 
He has been very kind to me, father, and he is going abroad for 
ever so long—perhaps he won't be back till I am a man,” said 
Tony. 

“Indeed! Is that so, George?” asked Mr. Ferrier somewhat 
distantly. 

“Yes, I am going to New York almost immediately. I shall 
sleep at the Royal Hotel here to-night ; perhaps you would come 
and dine with me, I have several things I want to speak to you 
about.” 

Mr. Ferrier declined the invitation to dinner, but promised to 
look in in the evening, and then walked home with Tony. 

“Now, Tony, tell me how you came to lose Miss Percival 
that day.” 
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“Why, father, it was like this. Miss Percival was drawing, 
and I was playing a little way off her, when I met Aunt Tiny. 
I did not know who she was then, but she stopped and told me 
Uncle George was her brother, and she asked me if I would go 
for a walk with her while Miss Percival was sketching, and I 
said yes, and I went.” 

“But why didn’t you go and tell Miss Percival first ?” 

“I wanted to, but Aunt Tiny said it was a pity to disturb her, 
then she said she would race me down the hill, and she did, and 
when we got down, there was a fly waiting for us, and she said 
we would get in and drive round the other way to Zia. Then 
she changed her mind and asked me if I would like to go and 
stay with her for a few days, and I said I should not mind if you 
would let me. And just then the fly stopped at the station.” 

“But, Tony, it was very silly of you to go with her; she was 
quite a stranger to you.” 

“No, she was not, father. I had seen her likeness once in 
Uncle George’s locket, so I knew she was Aunt Tiny, because it 
was exactly like her; besides she knew all about us.” 

“Well, what happened next ?” 

“She bought me some sweets and buns at the station, and 
then she said we could telegraph to you to say where I was, 
when we got to Bristol, and then the train came in, and there was 
not time to talk about it, and then we got in and off we went.” 

“ Where to ?” 

“To Bristol first, and we sent a telegram to you, and then 
Aunt Tiny told me she lived in London, and then I was sorry I 
came, and I wanted her to take me back, but she wouldn’t and 
she said she would take me to the Crystal Palace, and the 
Zoological Gardens, and the pantomime, and she petted me. 
She was very kind to me all the time, father, so were the 
servants, and if it had not been for you, I should have liked to 
have stayed longer with her, and she cried when I came away, 
and said I must never forget her and my visit to London.” 

“ And you thought I knew where you were all the time?” 

“ Of course I did, father, because we telegraphed.” 

Mr. Ferrier did not tell the boy he had never received the 
telegram, which was really to Mrs. Wilmot’s servants, apprising 
them of her return, but he pointed out to him that he had done 
very wrong in going away without leave. 
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Zia literally cried with joy over the return of the little 
prodigal, but before he had been half-an-hour in the house, she 
was amazed at discovering that Tony’s Uncle George and Major 
Blanchard were one and the same person, and his Aunt Tiny 
was the lady she had seen at Green Down. 

Her curiosity was so much excited, and she thought was so 
legitimate, that no sooner did she find herself alone with Mrs. 
Ferrier than she asked her why she had not been told that they 
suspected the boy was with his aunt. 

“Well, my dear, the truth is Scott and Mrs. Wilmot have not 
been on speaking terms for some years. She wants to have 
charge of Tony, and Scott won’t allow her to speak to him; so 
she took the law in her own hand, as she has threatened to do 
more than once.” 

“ But is there any reason why she should not be allowed to 
see Tony ?” 

“Scott considers there is. She is a very ungodly, worldly, 
frivolous woman ; quite a subject for the Evangelical M.U.L.E. ; 
by the way, I must get her address from Tony, and send 
her some tracts. If she could be induced to join the correspon- 
dence-class, it might lead to her conversion. Ah! poor woman, 
she is, I fear, one of the lost; dear, dear, it is sad indeed to see 
one sister gone to perdition, and the other on the road to it, not 
that I mean to say Tiny Wilmot is ever likely to disgrace herself 
as the other did. Poor little Tony!” 

“Why do you pity Tony, Mrs. Ferrier?” 

“ Because he is worse than motherless. I think I had better 
tell you the truth. Tony’s mother, Major Blanchard’s other 
sister, eloped with an officer in his regiment.” 

“Eloped!” exclaimed Zia, in an awe-struck voice, turning 
crimson. 

“Yes, poor fellow! His life’s happiness is wrecked, for as you 
know, the Catholic Church does not permit divorce, and neither 
of them can marry so long as the other is alive. They are only 
legally separated. And she is a young woman still, and will 
probably outlive Scott, though whether she is alive or dead, no 
one knows, and except Mrs. Wilmot, probably no one cares.” 

Mrs. Ferrier was wrong in this supposition, there was 
one other person who cared very much, and that was Scott 
Ferrier himself ; but he cared not on account of his wife, but on 
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account of Zia, with whom he was gradually growing more and 
more in love every day. Strange to say there was a certain like- 
ness between Zia and his wife ; but Zia was an idealised image 
of Mrs. Scott Ferrier; Zia’s beauty was more delicate, more 
refined ; there was a spirituality about Zia, altogether wanting in 
the other. Zia was what Scott Ferrier had imagined his wife to be. 

If he had met Zia first, he would never have given Sylvia 
Blanchard a second look ; but Zia, at that time, was a little girl 
in short frocks ; when he did meet her, he realised what a fatal 
mistake he had made, when he allowed himself to be captivated 
by so inferior a nature. 

His love for his wife died suddenly when he found she was 
false to him ; it had been growing gradually weaker ever since his 
marriage ; it revived a little when Tony was born, and went out 
like an extinguished flame a year after. For years he had never 
spoken of her to anyone; he never even thought of her ; if any- 
thing ever reminded him of her, he dismissed it immediately ; she 
was less to him than the veriest stranger, more dead than the dead. 

. Till he knew Zia, he had never felt the léast desire or curiosity 
to know what had become of her, but latterly he had caught 
himself more than once wondering whether she was alive or 
dead ; even then he had not allowed himself to probe his new-born 
interest, and discover its source. 

He was not a practical man ; he lived in a world of his own, 
among his infusoria and his books ; Zia did not disturb this life 
of his, she only made it richer and fuller ; her presence lightened 
his interior world, with a light which grew stronger every day. 
He hardly perceived the increase of light at first, but by degrees 
he was conscious of it, and when there was any talk of Zia’s going 
away, he realised how great the darkness would be without her. 

The idea-of marrying her had not occurred to him; he could 
never marry unless he survived his wife; he had accepted that 
fact seven years ago—at least he thought he had; and now he 
had allowed himself to drift intoa love for Zia, the depth of 
which he at present ignored. 

No doubt when he first felt how dear she was to him, he 
should have put an ocean between them ; and had there then 
been any hope of Zia’s reciprocation of the feeling, he would have 
done so, for her sake, but at that time she had been fascinated by 
Major Blanchard and imagined herself in love with him. Since 
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then Mr. Ferrier’s love had grown till he was now in that happy 
stage before any declaration of love has been made; a dreamy, 
blissful state, peculiarly fascinating to one of his disposition. 

The awakening was to come. 

It came through Major Blanchard, and was both sharp and 
painful. The meeting between the two men was at first some- 
what constrained, for Mr. Ferrier was still very indignant with 
his brother-in-law, for the way in which he had behaved to Zia ; 
he was also very angry with Mrs. Wilmot, though he was too 
just to visit her offences on Blanchard. 

He was shown into a private room at the hotel, and found 
Major Blanchard smoking the pipe of peace, in which he joined, 
over a huge wood fire. A tea-tray was on the table, tea being 
one of Mr. Ferrier’s weaknesses, and under these genial influences 
he soon thawed. 

“T am sorry you have been put to such anxiety about the boy, 
Scott ; it is most unfortunate that I was out of town at the time ; 
however, Tiny has promised that nothing of the kind shall occur 
again.” 

“Tf it does, I shall send Tony out of the country, painful as it 
would be to me and to him, poor little man.” 

“Tt will not. I think, Scott, you are hard on Tiny; poor girl, 
she has had a wretched life, and though she may not be pious, a 
better, more unselfish woman does not live. She has no one to live 
for now, and she is one of those women who are miserable unless 
sacrificing themselves to some one else. I am not sure that it 
won’t be the happiest thing for Tiny, if I succeed in tracing Sylvia.” 

Mr. Ferrier started at this sudden mention of a name he had 
not heard for years, and asked what Major Blanchard meant. 

“T mean that I have come to the conclusion I have lived for 
myself long enough ; I am going to begin to live for others, and 
the first thing I am going to do, is to try and find her who may 
be in want of friends, if not of money?” 

“ How do you know she is alive ?” 

“T don’t know it. I think the chances are she is, as she was 
always the strong and healthy one among us; neither Tiny nor 
I has half her stamina. At any rate I shall'soon find that out 
when I get to New York ; we know he died there two years ago, 
the chances are she is still living there ? ” 

“It is possible, and if so, what then? ’ 
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“Then I think it will be better to let Tiny go out, as she is 
bent on doing, and live with her, she will never be really happy 
anywhere else.” 

Mr. Ferrier made no reply; he changed the subject, but 
before he left he reverted to it, to ask Blanchard when he 
intended to sail, and on hearing that he meant to start almost 
immediately, he asked him to come the next day and say good- 
bye to Mrs. Ferrier. 

“You may be gone some time, I gather.” 

“It is most uncertain ; if I am successful, I shall at any rate 
wait till Tiny comes out, but my return to England depends on 
another matter, over which I have no control, and I may be 
delayed for years. More than that I can’t tell you. I will come 
and say good-bye to Mrs. Ferrier, certainly,” said Blanchard as 
he bade the naturalist good-night. 

Mr. Ferrier did not go straight home on leaving the hotel ; he 
went to the esplanade and walked by the sea, and was glad the 
wind was high and forced him to battle against it. He had 
one of those nervous temperaments, which asa rule are unstrung 
by a high wind ; but to-night he was in such a state of inward 
excitement, that the cold, wild, howling wind calmed him. 

His wife was alive, probably, if not certainly ; Blanchard seemed 
to have no doubt of it; why did this probability strike such a 
cold chill through his heart? Why did it awake him so rudely 
from the delicious dream-life in which he had been living ? 

‘He had no difficulty in answering these questions. Because he 
loved: Zia ; because he could not marry her; because this being 
so, they must part. 

Was there any hurry for this parting? This was the question 
he was wrestling over in the chill blast of this February night. 
Conscience said Yes, and inclination flatly contradicted Con- 
science after a way she has, and said No; and he walked up and 
down in the storm-wind while they fought it out. 

When at length he went home tired and exhausted, both 
mentally and physically, the only thing he had clearly decided 
on was to. tell Zia that Major Blanchard was coming to the 
‘house the next day, and ask her if she would prefer not to see 
him. . He was acting like a man who, having to bury his wife, 
should get himself a hat-band instead of ordering a coffin. 


(To be continued.) 





